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Tingo Tales I 


By Loren McIntyre 


felt her fingertips touch my cheek. “Now close 

your eyes,” she said. I did, but not all the way. 
Through lowered lids I could still see Pilar, as 
nice a piece of work as could be seen in all Peru, 
a land alive with world-class scenery. 

That remembrance of Pilar Pallete de Weldy is as- 
sociated in my mind with Two Blind Mice. Not the ro- 
dents themselves, but the occasion of her making up 
my face for a role in a Lima 
Theater Workshop produc- 
tion of the play by thatname. 
Neither Pilar nor I could 
have imagined in July of ‘51 
that this was the first step of 
a minuet that would waltz 
her into marriage with actor 
John Wayne, and would lead 
me into producing films and 
books about South America 
as well as articles for world- 
class publishers such as your 
Ithaca-based Club. 

A key spectator in the 
Blind Mice audience was Ed- 
ward Movius, a 33-year-old 
camera technician just in 
from Hollywood with hopes 
of starting a film industry in 
a country free of the union 
rules and wages that else- 
where drive production costs 
sky-high. After the show, 
we met backstage. Movius 
spoke of hiring our director 
and casting Pilar as the in- 
genue of whatever film might 
ensue if he could set up a sociedad anénima, sell shares, 
and go into film production. He also needed a Spanish- 
speaking partner. 

On impulse I volunteered in return for 15 percent 
of the stock of Movius Films S.A. Ed and I approached 
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prospective investors with a rash offer to take no sala- 
ries until our first film recovered its cost. While Ed went 
to L.A. to buy equipment, I sat in countless outer of- 
fices rubbing my lamp. Eventually, a genie appeared, 
an elderly businessman I’d met on a Juliaca~-Arequipa 
train trip in 1948. He bought one thousand shares. 
“Why not?” he said. “I have no heirs to rue my squan- 
dering.” Mere mention of his name brought in one 
backer after another from 
Lima’s ecumenic elite. Many 
had earlier questioned our 
wisdom. Now they decided 
not to be left out in case 
Peru’s first major motion 
picture company made a 
killing. By mid-1952, Movius 
Films S.A. hit the road. 
Our first film was Sabo- 
taje en la Selva, a screenplay 
written in Spanish by Patricia 
Pardo de Zela, designed for 
shooting where illumina- 
tion is free of charge, in the 
high Andes and in Peru’s 
Montajia, the Amazon head- 
waters region. With cast 
and crew, we drove up the 
Chillon River valley to a 
mining town, Colquijirca, 
seven kilometers short of 
Cerro de Pasco. There, at 
4328 meters elevation, we 
bivouacked in an abandoned 
mansion owned by one of 
our investors. Its closets 
held drums and tambou- 
rines, piles of thick llama-smelling blankets, a derby 
hat, celluloid collars for dress shirts, and a scratched 
Caruso recording of O Solo Mio. After dinner, we played 
it on an upright RCA Victor phonograph whose trade- 
mark dog had waited God knows how long for “His 
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Master’s Voice” to trumpet once 
more into the icy Andean night. 

We needed every blanket. 
Though well within the Tropic of 
Capricorn, our house stood nearly 
as high as the summits of Whitney 
and Rainier, not much below the 
highest permanent human habitations on earth. Our 
sleep was savaged by Cheyne-Stokes breathing—that 
gasping in the night familiar to Andean and Himalayan 
Climbers. Yet before morning sunshine could turn the 
icy roads to slush we headed for our first location amid 
the fantastic stone sentinels of the Bosque de Piedras. 

We worked two weeks in the stone forest and along 
the railroad of the vanadium mines at Huaron. Then 
we followed the first trickle of the Rio Huallaga down 
the eastern slope of the Andes. At the brink of a gorge 
beneath an Inca staircase, everyone got out and crossed 
their fingers while we eased our trucks across a rickety 
bridge of loose planks. At Carpish, we marveled at the 
dramatic passage from the treeless dry sierra into a tall, 
wet forest. (Today, a through-the-looking-glass tunnel 
under the crest whisks you, in one dark minute, from 
the brown world to the green.) 

After the Huallaga cascades down to 670m above 
sea level, it slows to join the Rio Monzon. There lies the 
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We filmed wherever 
the scenery Was 
exotic and adventurous. 


town called Tingo Maria, which 
used to be pronounced Tinkug Mayo 
(“where rivers meet”) in the de- 
scriptive Quechua language which 
still determines most Andean place 
names. In the ‘80s, the city won no- 
toriety for hosting combatants in 
the drug wars and terrorist insurgency of the upper 
Huallaga valley. Surrounding forests are scarred with 
apple-green coca fields, wrecked aircraft, and demol- 
ished cocaine laboratories. There are countless un- 
marked graves among the trees beneath a nearby 
mountain named La Bella Durmiente (“the sleeping 
beauty”). Tingo Maria is still dangerous, yet half a cen- 
tury ago it was a sultry paradise, a favorite retreat for 
Limenios escaping the dismal overcast of winter dur- 
ing the week of Fiestas Patrias. Tourists stayed at the 
only lodging better than a barn, the Hotel de Turistas, a 
spread oliiverside cottages. After the veintiocheros went 
home early in August, 1952, Movius Films moved in 
for a month. 

We filmed wherever the scenery was exotic and 
adventurous. One set was La Cueva de las Lechuzas, a 
spooky cavern full of guacharos (oil birds), bats, huge 
cockroaches, slime, and psittacosis germs. Heavies 
wrestled in bat guano during action sequences (one 
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died within a year.) Movius illuminated the cave with 
solar reflectors. The first-ever rays of sunlight provoked 
dreadful shrieking by hundreds of nesting guacharos 
accustomed to living in darkness and flying out only at 
night to feed. 

Caves, cataracts, heat, height: nothing fazed Pilar. 
She was a trooper, totally unpretentious. Separated 
from her husband, Dick Weldy, Pilar at 24 was child- 
less. Her friend, scriptwriter Pat Pardo de Zela, did 
have three small sons who joined us on location. 
Movius encouraged the boys to beat the bush for snakes 
before he’d set up his tripod under the forest canopy. 

Our director would call for silence. Sound, cam- 
era, action. As Pilar spoke her lines, a distant cock-a- 
doodle-doo would ruin the first take of the day. You 
never notice chickens unless you are FeCONING sound, 
then you hear distant clucking, even 
in the rain forest. One morning, af- 
ter wasting a lot film and patience, 
Movius sent a gofer to buy up all the 
neighborhood chickens and wring 
their necks. After that, things qui- 
eted down. But the next day we 
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Caves, cataracts, heat, 
height: nothing fazed Pilar. 
She was a trooper, 
totally unpretentious. 


were besieged by campesinos bringing chickens for sale. 
Our last week at Tingo Maria, three new visitors 
registered at the Turista: John Wayne; Chabuca Granda, 
a guitarist and composer of Peruvian waltzes includ- 
ing the best known of all, La Flor de la Canela; and Bob 
Fellows, Wayne’s co-producer, who was helping him 
scout locations in South America. John Wayne was at 
the peak of his long career, having just made The Quiet 
Man, the best of his countless pictures. He was divorc- 
ing his second wife—a Latina, as was his first. At Tingo 
Maria, the Duke met his third Latina duchess-to-be, 
Pilar. Everyone was on the lookout for hanky-panky, 
but there was none. Not long afterwards, Pilar left for 
Hollywood to work in film but soon settled for a less 
ephemeral career, producing three more heirs to the 
cues: 
—— Sabotaje en la Selva, the first full- 
length feature film to be produced 
in Peru, opened in Lima—and closed 
there. It never won back its produc- 
tion costs. Distribution is the tough- 
est nut for newcomers to crack in the 
motion picture business; Sabotaje 
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never got released elsewhere in Peru, to say nothing of 
other countries. Movius Films produced many shorter 
films during the five years I stayed with the company. 
I wrote scenarios on sperm whale hunts, bilingual edu- 
cation, 4H clubs, and bullfighting. To shoot an hour- 
long documentary about the Peruvian Navy in the Free 
World, I stood on top of the conning tower of a rusty 
prewar submarine, clinging to the periscope as it dove 
into the Humboldt Current—and somehow survived 
the brief submergence. Eventually, I did most of Movius 
Films’ cinematography. That skill turned out to be 
priceless when the U.S. foreign aid agency asked me to 
set up an audiovisual center in La Paz, Bolivia. Later, I 
earned a living at freelance film production, still pho- 
tography, and writing. ® 
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Heavies wrestled in bat guano during 
action sequences ... 


Eduardo Ingris, a Czech emigré composer, took the pic- 
tures that illustrate this article. Ingris later sailed from Peru 
on a KonTiki-type voyage to Polynesia. The last I heard, he 
lived in or near L.A., as did Ed Movius and Pilar. Pat Pardo 
de Zela lives in St. Croix, U.S.V.I. and now goes by Patricia 
Gil Murphy (see “Tingo Tales II” ). As for the “Two Blind 
Mice” who starred in that 1951 presentation at the Lima 
Theater Workshop, one was Nicole Maxwell. Her book, 
Witch Doctor’s Apprentice, is offered on page 5 of the 
1996 SAEC catalogue. 
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Tingo Tales Il 


By Patricia Gil Murphy 


“En este mundo traidor 
no hay verdad ni mentira 
Todo es segun el color 
del cristal con que se mira” 


ubstitute the word “camera” for “cristal” in 

the above poem and a picture emerges of 

what we were trying to do in the Peruvian 

jungle: show the truth of the physical world, 

the Andes, the selva, and Tingo Maria itself, a 
place of so much promise that it ultimately became a 
commercial metropolis thriving on the illegal coca 
trade. 

To refresh my memory for this article, I read 
through some of the old reviews of Sabotaje en la Selva 
and decided, after some 45 years, that the critics were 
partially right. The “argumento” was almost “non-exis- 
tent,” the acting of the leads was virtually “...not worth 
talking about,” and the truth and artistry of the film 
was provided by the camera of Edward Movius, 
“..who displayed enough intelligence to take advan- 
tage of the panoramic beauty of the jungle (Tingo) 
where this movie was filmed.” (El Comercio: 10/17/53) 

I cannot agree, however, with the critic from La 
Cronica who lamented that the “weak plot” could have 
been salvaged by “...the marvelous background scen- 
ery which illuminated the production” if the cast had 
not “...lacked a good director.” And El Comercio was 
excessively critical of the “director who could not speak 
Spanish” (he could get by) “who arrived in Lima with- 
out cinematic credentials” (nobody in Peru, with the 
exception of Ed Movius, had such credentials) and 
“nothing whatever to testify to his ability to direct a 
movie...” 

George Stone was a good director. At the time of 
the filming of Sabotaje, 1 had worked with him for more 
than three years in the Lima Theater Workshop, which 
resembled the Actors’ Studio in New York far more 
than it did a workshop. Stone took a group of willing 
amateurs and trained them to the level where they pro- 
duced good shows—putting on plays at the Teatro de 
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la AAA (Alianza de Artistas Aficionados) on the Paseo de 
Colon that were appearing simultaneously on Broad- 
way. We played to packed houses every night and made 
a lot of money for AAA, Peru’s leading private cultural 
organization. It helped that Pan American Airways pro- 
vided AAA with free materials and labor—their con- 
tribution to Peruvian culture. This also helped to swell 
the coffers. 

It is not surprising that the traditional Spanish- 
speaking theater down the street envied us. They prob- 
ably hated George Stone, the American who had 
usurped their pre-eminence, stolen their audiences and 
threatened their culture with a fare of American, En- 
glish-speaking drama, foreshadowing the role later 
played by television. 

We did not have to worry about copyrights. Broad- 
way couldn’t have cared less about what was happen- 
ing on the outpost of America’s cultural empire, and 
George had the U.S. State Department behind him. He 
was nominally the Cultural Attaché to the Embassy of 
the United States of America. It was his job to sell 
American culture in Peru. George was a well-trained, 
professional director (the State Department picked the 
best). He knew how to typecast, and he brought out 
the best in talented amateurs. Most importantly, he had 
a wonderful sense of humor. He was married to the 
beautiful Antonieta Tovar, a Venezuelan and daughter 
of a government leader. Her advice helped us avoid 
many political pitfalls that are part of producing a for- 
eign film. Most notably, and generously, her father let 
us use the aristocratic “Tovar” as the heroine’s name, 
thus heading off possible lawsuits, or so our legal advi- 
sors told us. 

With hindsight and with more experience in this 
treacherous world, I now suspect that George Stone 
may have been working for the CIA. He was rarely in 
his office and always with us. If so, his activities were 
harmless and creative. 

But George, like the rest of us, could not compete 
with the real star of the movie: Tingo Maria, glamour- 
ous and exuberant, or with the second lead, the over- 
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Screenwriter Patricia Pardo de Zela (center, now Patricia Gil Murphy) in 1952 with director George Stone (left, seated) and 
producer-cameraman Ed Movius (right, standing) during the filming of Sabotaje en la Selva. This photo was taken in 
Tingo Maria, on one of the portable high platforms used to create a high camera angle. 
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powering Andes made mystical Pilar signs a Hollywood contract, ca. 1953. At her side, Edward Movius. Behind 
by the camera. John Wayne (L) and probably Bob Fellows (R). 

As for the story I wrote, the 
plot was not “non-existent”; it 
was real, lifted straight from the 
pages of El Tiempo. Asmall plane 
had, in fact, crashed in the jungle 
en route to Rio de Janeiro with 
several wealthy passengers and 
a large shipment of jewels on 
board. The Brazilian govern- 
ment had immediately sent out 
a search party with orders to get 
to the scene before another search 
party could get there first and 
steal the jewels. 

One evening after a re- 
hearsal, George introduced us 
to Ed Movius, a producer look- 
ing for a script; showed him the 
article. He was excited. I realize 
now why: this was the perfect 
story for his Technicolor photog- 
raphy. He told me to write the 
screenplay with lots of fighting 


and boy-meets-girl, boy-loses- I did my best, given my lim- 
girlsituations—inshort,towrite For us—the cast, the crew, ited experience—a one-act play 
a typical Western, an “oater” and the rest-it Was a called Murder in the Embassy Cg 
with llamas instead of horses, * had won an award ina play fes- 
jungle instead of deserts and memorable time. tival in Ottawa, Canada. I had 


also directed several radio dra- 
mas for the English-speaking 
station in Lima, run by Barton 
Wilson. For the most part, these 
dealt with recent Peruvian events 
such as the first Kon-Tiki expe- 
dition, from the Amazon jungle 
to the islands of the South Pa- 
cific. 
- I stuck to the facts in the ar- 
& ticle: the dispatch of an official 
“, search party and the possibili 
€ of a ewes ae io 
2 first. My central character, a 
‘£ woman, is young, beautiful, and 
& stubborn. She is determined to 
$ join the party searching for her 
3 lover, a passenger on the plane. 
% Her mother and father are op- 
posed. Only after learning that 
the army colonel in charge of the 
search is their old and trusted 
friend and that a maiden aunt 


prairies. 


Standing, L to R: Augusto Ramon (sound assistant), Bruce Power (grip), Luis 
Venegas (actor), Pilar, John Naylor Weiber (sound engineer), Pat Pardo de Zela, 
George Stone, Edward Movius, Carlos Ego-Aguirre (actor). Seated, L to R: Eduardo 
Ingris (photographer) , Loren McIntyre, Ernesto Mufiiz (actor). 
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Pilar and leading man Santiago Flynn near Tingo Maria. 


In the end, the bad guys got killed, 


and the boy got the givl. 


who all her life has longed for adventure will chaper- 
one their daughter, do they give their consent. Need- 
less to say, a young and handsome army lieutenant is 
in the search party. He falls madly in love with Tovar 
(Pilar), risking his life for her many times over. But she 
is true to her lost lover. Although he is probably dead, 
she traverses the Andes, braving all the horrors of the 
jungle to find him. 

The bad guys are coming the other way. When the 
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two groups finally meet up, there 
is plenty of fighting in mountain 
streams, the old missionary cem- 
etery and, of course, there’s the fi- 
nal big confrontation in the Cueva 
de las Lechuzas. We used lots of 
ketchup for this one. This scene ter- 
rified my children, who, up till 
then, had been fearless in the face 
of snakes, jungle Indians, and the 
occasional puma that stopped by 
to see what we were doing. 

The guacharos (oil birds) did 
not cooperate. The first few times 
we went in to shoot, they shrieked 
and swooped at our heads. But 
soon they grew used to us and pre- 
ferred to sleep as we filmed. For 
the final takes, we even needed 
firecrackers to wake up the birds 
so they’d come shrieking after us. 
We got the firecrackers from the 
local Chinese colony, and my chil- 
dren set them off, keeping the sur- 
plus. They then amused them- 
selves by setting them off under 
our cabins at night. When at length 
the director of the hotel bid us fare- 
2 well, he confessed that he was not 
i= sorry to see the last of my children. 
3 “Life was a lot more peaceful here 
in Tingo before they came,” he re- 
S marked disapprovingly. I wonder 
& how peaceful it is there now. 

a For us—the cast, the crew, and 
E the rest—it was a memorable time. 
3 On location, I was not only the in- 
© terpreter but also companion to 
Pilar and the middle-aged profes- 
sional actress who played her aunt 
(but spoke no English). We were 
the only women, and we shared 
the same hardships as the men. 
Several actors succumbed to alti- 
tude sickness at 4572m and had to leave. At this alti- 
tude, we filmed the Bosque de Piedras—huge mono- 
liths three times the height and girth of Stonehenge— 
and a dramatic blood-red lake, its color caused by some 
chemical in the soil. 

If Pilar was not the best actress in the world, she 
was certainly a good sport. While she may not have 
had my athletic childhood, she still managed to do ev- 
erything I did—sometimes in three-inch heels. Even 
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the overweight lady who played her aunt held her own. 
She crossed the angry Huallaga on swaying liana fiber 
“bridges.” But finally, when it came to climbing into an 
Indian canoe and going over the rapids, she refused. I 
had to double for her in this scene, a substitution which, 
given her bulk and the flimsiness of the canoe, was wel- 
comed with relief by the other occupants. 

I wrote the script in English for Movius and Stone. 
I later translated it into Spanish for the actors. Every 
night, I rewrote scenes to suit the director’s fancy. I 
worked alongside Eduardo Ingris. He developed the 
still photographs we used to decide the next day’s lo- 
cation. He told fascinating stories of the German occu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia and of photographing on 
board a Kon-Tiki expedition. 

It was working after hours—my apparent indus- 
try—that impressed John Wayne enough to offer me a 
job in Hollywood. He wanted me to research a role he 
hoped to play some day—the half-Spanish, half-[rish 
liberator of Chile during the Wars of Independence. I 
accepted. 

Once, while filming deep in the jungle, we were 
among Indians who had never seen a white man. The 


tall grasses parted and...out stepped John Wayne. A 
naked Indian looked up, saw Wayne and actually, and 
incredibly, gasped, “Viracocha!” the Quechua word for 
“sod.” 

Behind Wayne was Bob Fellows. The two hap- 
pened to be in Lima and heard that a full-length fea- 
ture film in Technicolor was being shot in the jungle. 
They had come to see what was going on and ended 
up spending the rest of the time in Tingo with us. We 
got to hear many stories of how The Quiet Man was 
made in Ireland. According to John Wayne, Tingo Maria 
was by far the better place to work. 

In the end, the bad guys got killed, and the boy got 
the girl. In the final scene there’s a big wedding a la 
limefia. It wasn’t the kind of drama Peruvians were used 
to—not Lope de Vega or Tirso de Molina—and it didn’t 


Goth were forceful scenes 
of the reality that surrounded us— 
and both ended up on 
the cutting room floor. 


Pilar and Leonardo Arrieta during a burial scene. 
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have any of the usual long, intense monologues about 
passion, deception and death. Sabotaje was modeled 
on the Western—no speech longer than three lines, and 
preferably short lines at that. 

Of the scenes that got added on location, I had my 
favorites. There was one of an archaeologist who had 
worked in the sierra for many years, and another of a 
priest teaching Indian children the Lord’s Prayer in a 
rudimentary schoolhouse. Both were forceful scenes of 
the reality surrounding us—and both ended up on the 
cutting room floor. 

Was it a bad movie as the critics claimed, redeemed 
only by the paisaje and the camera? The actors were 
good-looking and dynamic, the producer “...energetic 
and optimistic.” For us on the inside, it was a lot of fun. 
Complaints about mosquitos, snakes, and food were 
few. No one objected to getting up for work at 4:30 in 
the morning, even after partying most of the night. 

I realize now that the professional actors, those 
from the traditional theater, many of whom spoke little 
or no English, were put off by our insider jokes. No 
doubt, too, they resented being left with the small sup- 
porting roles, while untrained amateurs played the 
leads. Of course, these were the actors who knew the 
critics who wrote, “...Sabotaje was salvaged from com- 
plete disaster only and exclusively by the theatrical 
experience of Carlos Ego-Aguirre and Leonardo 
Arrieta...” (El Comercio) 

But even the critics agreed that ”...our incipient cin- 
ematography will receive a jolt from this movie, a jolt 
that we have needed for a long time.” (Cronica) 
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“Sabotaje” revealed “...notable progress in comparison 
with earlier Peruvian films...and deserves all our sup- 
port.” (Ultima Hora) At least we showed the Lima au- 
diences how beautiful the interior really is. 

There are the usual movie vignettes, the flashbacks. 
I have mine: the Indian woman who offered to share 
her once-daily meal with us, a boiled ear of corn; the 
sierra Indians who wouldn't let us take their pictures 
but who treasured a photograph of their ribbon-be- 
decked llamas, magically produced with our new Land 
Polaroid; the Andes at dawn, swathed in mist, a sight 
that makes one think Shirley McClaine may be right: if 
extraterrestrials came to earth, this is the place they 
would choose. 

Years later, during a graduate seminar in psychol- 
ogy, we were asked to list our five peak experiences in 
life. I must admit that being on location in Tingo for the 
filming of Sabotaje topped the list. Nothing transcends 
exploring a new world, and this was a new world— 
new to us, and, through the camera, new to many Pe- 
ruvians. Sabotaje deserved better distribution for the 
photography alone. Much of Peru’s fabulous beauty is 
still unknown to the world. ® 


Patricia Gil Murphy, Ph.D., taught Spanish, Latin 
American and Caribbean history, and political science at the 
University of the Virgin Islands, and English at the Instituto 
Cultural Peruano-Norteamericano. She has traveled 
throughout Peru, Panama, Argentina, Europe, and elsewhere. 
Her writing has appeared in numerous academic journals, 
and she has written a novel, Buddhoe, set in the Caribbean. 
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Wai Wai Days, Jaquar Nights — 


Explorations in Guyana 


By Terry W. Henkel 


‘m a field botanist for 

the Smithsonian 

Institution’s “Biological 

Diversity of the 

Guianas” Program, a 
project sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Guyana (UG). For 
the past three years I’ve been 
exploring Guyana’s hinter- 
lands, leading botanical expe- 
ditions to remote regions like 
the high peaks of the Pakaraima 
Mountains, Mt. Ayanganna, 
and Mt. Wokomung, and the 
rivers and jungles of the far 
south—the Essequibo River 
Headwaters. 

The plant specimens I col- 
lect for scientific study go to 
the UG’s Centre for the Study 
of Biological Diversity. There, 
the information on plant spe- 
cies distribution will be used 
to create a comprehensive map 
of Guyana’s vegetation to guide 
future scientific research and 
resource management. 

Scientific objectives aside, 
the work gives me time to ex- 
plore one of South America’s last great wildlands. 
Guyana is a wilderness paradise; more than 80 precent 
of its woodlands are primary forests, and large areas 
remain unexplored by scientists. Throughout much of 
the lush, neotropical interior, native people live as they 
have for centuries. 

It’s February, 1994. I start out for the source of the 
Essequibo River, high in the Acarai Mountains on the 
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Poison arrow frog (Dendrobates aureus) on aroid 
inflorescence, Acarai Mountains. 


border of Guyana and Brazil. 
With me are Mimi Chin, a 
naturalist from Singapore, and 
Romeo Williams, a Guyanese 
field assistant. It’s the most re- 
mote area I’ve ever ventured 
into. 

Starting in the country’s 
deep south, the Essequibo, 
Guyana’s major drainage sys- 
tem, flows north over several 
hundred miles to the Atlantic. 
Its headwaters cover some 
15,000 square miles of contigu- 
ous primary lowland and 
mountain rainforest. 

Little is known about the 
flora here although European 
explorers of the Acarai Moun- 
tains made observations of the 
natural history and ethnogra- 
= phy in the course of several ex- 
peditions: Robert Schomburgk 
in 1837, 1844; Barrington 
Brown in 1872; Farabee in 1913; 
Boundary Commission in 
1933-36; and Terry-Holden in 
1938 (see Guppy, 1953 for sum- 
mary). A.C. Smith collected 
regional plants in 1938 (mostly riverine) as did, more 
recently, N.L. Guppy in 1952. While Guppy’s contribu- 
tion is significant, he collected few specimens above 
500 meters (Guppy, 1953). 

The Acarai, like the Kanukus, is one of Guyana’s 
few granitic ranges. The continental divide and inter- 
national border runs along the crest of the Acarai to the 
east and west of the Essequibo sources. Vast forests 
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stretch out on both sides of the divide. Floral affinities 
should thus exist between the Essequibo and the Ama- 
zon forests. Our expedition will be the first to reach the 
high ridges of the Acarai, and, except for the Indians 
who live there, the first to explore the tributaries. We 
are excited by our prospects for plant collecting. 

At Gunn’s/Konashen Village, we enlist the help of 
Wai Wai Indians. The Wai Wai are Guyana’s most re- 
mote and traditional tribe, sparsely inhabiting the 
southern forests. They are known for their fine craft 
work and red cassava graters. Using fierce hunting 
dogs and poison arrows, the Wai Wai live by hunting 
and fishing in the surrounding rivers and forests. 

In large dugout canoes, the Wai Wai guide us up 
the Essequibo toward the Acarai Mountains. Wildlife 
abounds throughout southern Guyana. We regularly 
come across the critically endangered giant Brazilian 
river otter (Pferonura brasiliensis). Groups of this gre- 
garious animal splash in streams or noisily inspect our 
campsites for fish remains. Along the riverbanks, the 
age-old paths of tapirs (Tapirus terrestris) are worn deep, 
marking the passage of countless generations. Five 
times we sight these largest of neotropical herbivores. 
We smell and often see herds of white-lipped and col- 
lared peccaries (Tayassu pecari and T. tajacu) in the river 
and capybara (Hydrochaeris hydrochaeris) lounging at the 
river’s edge. 

Forest birds are everywhere—macaws, tinamous, 
parrots, curassows, and toucans. We pass many kinds 
of antbirds feeding together as well as parrots and 
groups of noisy trumpeters. Among the river birds are 
herons, muscovy ducks, anhingas, and swifts. From 
alluvial banks, many species of kingfisher wheel and 
dive into the water. 

One of the more unique amphibians is a species of 
poison arrow frog (Dendrobates sp.) black with brilliant 
blue, irregular stripes, that we often see on the forested 
slopes. 

The fishing is superb and in the clear waters, game 
fish like the haimara, tigerfish, kartaback, basha, and 
the ubiquitous black perai (pirahna) strike suddenly, 
devouring the bait, hook and all. 

Our Wai Wai guides caution us repeatedly. Jaguars! 
The big, stealthy cats (Panthera onca) prowl the forests. 
Particularly here in the Acarai Mountains, where 
people seldom tread, jaguars have no fear of humans 
and at night, enter camps. We will have to light camp- 
fires every evening, our guides explain, and take turns 
standing guard, keeping the fire burning. Never, they 
advise, are we to stray into the forest alone. 

These warnings weigh heavily on our minds as we 
head out of our Watuwau Creek base camp. We trudge 
through miles of lush virgin forest, beneath trees of 
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every age and size. Only the odd bird call breaks the 
pervasive stillness to soothe the subtle angst one feels 
far away from all that is familiar and safe. 

Despite the campfires at night, we find large paw 
prints, 10centimeters in diameter, in sand near the 
creek, only 20m from our camp. “Tiger” (the name for 
jaguar in Guyana), our guides announce as we marvel 
at the animal that could leave such prints. It’s all very 
exciting. Fascination with the predator. A ripple of fear. 
One jaguar, maybe more, knows we are here, and is 
stalking us at night! 

We continue our plant collecting. But on the third 
night, as Mimi and J are retiring to our tent, there’s a 
rustle of leaves nearby. 

“What is that?” I whisper to Mimi. I’m hoping it’s 
a giant armadillo, like the one which ambled through 
camp once before. 

“I don’t know,” says Mimi, “but it’s getting closer. 


scream as the shrubbery parts right beside the tent. I 
shout too, grabbing her and pulling her back. 

Indians from the main camp rush up, shouting. 
They beat the bush and search the brush with torch- 
lights. Nothing! Whatever it was has disappeared. Si- 
lently. “A giant armadillo,” our guides assure us. Ev- 
eryone shuffles off to bed, though sleep doesn’t come 
easy. 

The next day, in the safety of daylight, the Indians 
admit that, in fact, our visitor was more than likely a 
jaguar. An armadillo would have crashed noisily away. 
Only the stealthy jaguar can steal off without a sound. 
Our guides had not wanted to upset us the night be- 
fore! We forge on into the interior, wary, intrigued, and 
a bit terrified knowing that predatorial cats are all 
around. 

Now, I have long maintained, in the comfort of 
home, that people the world over exaggerate the dan- 
ger of predators and persecute them unnecessarily. This 
conviction is about to be put to the test! 

After setting up camp at a head stream of the 
Essequibo, we collect plants along the steep slopes of 
Tinarnau, or “Old Man,” Mountain. Reaching the sum- 
mit at 1,000m, we search for fertile plants, those with 
flowers or fruits. Few species are noteworthy. Disap- 
pointed, we retreat to a sunny treefall for lunch. Enjoy- 
ing the gentle mountain breeze, we munch on our mea- 
ger meal of cassava and peanuts. The Indians have 
found a curare vine and are calmly cutting it up with 
the idea of making arrow poison. 

Suddenly, Roy, one of the guides, looks up. “Ti- 
ger?” he whispers. 

We all hear the low staccato grunts and 
“RAAoooommm’”s—roars that sound like a horn— 
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erupting downwind along the ridge line. I look at the 
Indians. 

“Tiger!” confirms old Henry, his black eyes catch- 
ing mine. The roars continue, getting closer. Im-lam, a 
young Wai Wai, tightens the string on his two-meter 
longbow. My adrenaline surges. 

“Is that really a jaguar?” I ask Mimi. “It sounds 
strange.” Maybe the jaguar has caught our scent and 
has simply come to check us out. She laughs nervously. 
After a year and a half of tramping around the jungle, 
we are rather hoping to sight 
our first jaguar. 

“Tiger!” shouts Henry again. 
Then, leaping up, he cups his 
hands to his mouth: 
“MEEOowwrr, MEEOowwrr, 
MEEOowwrr!” What is he do- 
ing? | wonder. “Meeoowwrr, 
meeoowwrr.” Henry’s deep 
and sonorouscallcanmeanonly 
one thing: he is calling a kitty. 
Only this is no house cat! 

“Is that Romeo?” I ask 
Roy. I think maybe Romeo is 
off having fun in the forest, 
making roaring sounds from 
the surrounding forest, play- 
ing a joke on us. 

“No, he up da tree deh! 
Look,” says Roy, pointing to 
Romeo 12m up a tree and star- 
ing in the direction where the 
roars are coming from. 

“Raaroom...RAAARooom.... 
RAAAROOOM.” It’s loud, 
and that can only mean the cat 
is but a stone’s throw away! 

Im-lam and Henry crouch 
against a tree, meowing, while 
Romeo climbs down. They are 
pointing excitedly! I grab Mimi 
and we hurry to the tree. Too 
late. When we get there, the 
jaguar is gone. We hear its roar 
as it races down the deep val- 
ley. Alas, we never get to see a 
jaguar at all, not even one 
glimpse of the largest preda- 
tor of the neotropics! 

The Indians are chattering 
wildly in Wai Wai, stretching 
their arms to show the cat’s 
size. Excited, they are yet fear- 
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less. They are used to living in the jaguar’s realm. See- 
ing the jaguar is as natural to them as rain. 

Wary that the jaguar might be following us, we 
make our way down the mountain to camp. Leaving 
the Watuwau, we canoe the Sipu River, a head stream 
of the Essequibo. We are weary from collecting in the 
high canopy rainforest. Surely, the sun-drenched 
riverbanks will yield more plants. Indeed, fruit and 
flower-laden trees and shrubs are all around. We gather 
specimens, our clippers making a sound sweet to a field 


Above: Malifa boiling balu-uitu, or curare poison. 


Below: Drying the curare points 
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botanist’s ears. 

“Sweet, sweet, fruit good,” exclaims Im-lam, the 
Wai Wai bowman. He is picking black fruits the size of 
marbles. 

“Pass me some, Im-lam.” I recognize the fruit as a 
smaller, wild relative of the star apple (Sapotaceae fam- 
ily), common to Guyana’s coast. I hand some to Mimi 
and Romeo. We eat a few and keep others for speci- 
mens. Holding a delicious fruit in your hand, it’s hard 
to decide between the stomach and science! After 
weeks of dreary field rations—rice, beans, cassava— 
it’s a delight to gorge on fresh food. 

Paddling further, we come upon a shrub heavy 
with glossy black fruits. “Yes, yes, can eat,” says Im- 
lam. He has a keen eye for all things edible. Trusting 
Im-lam, we pick some of the new fruits—of the 
Myrtaceae, or guava family. “Turpentiny, but not bad,” 
I remark. My lips pucker. Not to my taste. I prefer star 
apples. I hand the guavas to Mimi, who is not as picky. 
She eats a handful and wants more to munch on while 
we head downriver. 

There are peak times for tropical plants, when they 
flower and fruit. We have hit the jackpot! Fruits are 
everywhere. Most abundant of all is a variety of star 


Mimi with wild waikee fruits, Sipu River. 
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apple, rounder than the others we encountered and 
incredibly tasty. This succulent fruit, like ripened wine 
grapes, has a high sugar content from daily drenchings 
of warm sun. We pull up alongside the heavy branches 
and feast like monkeys. 

We see some more wild guava and the boat moves 
toward the shore, responding to the appetites of the 
bow and stern man. Similar to domestic guavas but 
bright orange in color, these turn out to be delectable— 
slightly sour, yet slightly sweet. Gazing shoreward, I 
notice we aren’t the only ones who have been “pigging 
out”—the ground beneath the shrubs has been rooted 
up by wild hogs, or peccaries. 

I spota pear-shaped fruit and pass it to Mimi. “This 
has got to be a Chrysobalanaceae. It looks just like the 
coco-plum from Barbuda,” I remark. The Chryso- 
balanaceae is a large family of neotropical trees that 
produce edible fruits. The “fat pork” of Guyana’s coast 
is but one example. Mimi and I have both eaten coco- 
plum, a delicious “chryso” found on the Caribbean is- 
land of Barbuda. This rainforest relative looks similar. 

“No eat. Me no eat,” Im-lam says, pointing at the 
plant. Though I consider myself an inferior botanist to 
Im-lam, I am positive this is a chryso and as far as | 
know, there’s no such thing as a poisonous 
chryso. I take a bite. It’s mildly sweet, but noth- 
ing special. The center is an almond-like nut 
like that found in the coco-plum. I chew it 
briefly, then spit out the flesh. Im-lam’s cau- 
tion has gotten to me. Who am I to second- 
guess an Indian? 

We drift downriver, lost in the warm sun 
and gentle breezes. Birds sing. Stoked on 
jungle sugar, the energy of the equatorial sun 
coursing through our bodies, we are one with 
the primal forest, civilization a distant memory. 

Back at camp, Roy and his crew show up 
with yet another basket of fruit. Of the 
Annonaceae family, this is the food of mon- 
keys and toucans. They eat the fruit and pass 
the seeds. Thus is the rainforest regenerated. 

Happily, we gorge ourselves yet again. 
Soon the purgative effect of the fruit drives me 
into the bushes. My role as seed disperser ful- 
filled, I stroll back to camp. Night settles in. 
I’m glad to be here. 

Back in the Wai Wai village, the Indians 
_ _ are making bala-uitu, or curare arrow poison. 

|& The art of making curare, once widespread 
+ throughout tropical South America, has been 
§ © lost among many Indian tribes. But not here in 

& the forests of southern Guyana. 
It takes Malifa and Yacipa a day to make 
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the arrow points. They start by 
scraping the orange “skin”, or 
cambium, from the roots of the 
primary bala-uitu plant. This 
is a large, woody forest vine of 
the genus Strychnos, known for 
its toxic alkaloids. The skin is 
then squeezed. The juice that 
comes out is mixed with leaves 
of the “snake’s tongue” plant, 
another forest vine. This mix- 
ture is boiled over a low fire in 
a special clay pot (used only 
for making bala-uitu). Over 
time it becomes increasingly 
viscous. During the process, 
Malifa, using a folded palm 
leaf, now and then whisks off 
the sudsy debris that rises to 
the top. 

While the brew is boiling, 
Malifa and Yacipa scrape, shape and sharpen bamboo 
into dozens of pieces approximately six centimeters in 
length. These will become the deadly tips. Each point 
is cross-lined with small grooves so that the tip will 
break off inside the animal’s body on contact. Finally, 
the points are inserted, one after the other, into a fresh 
reed to make a “rack” of forty or so points all lined up 
in the same direction like railroad crossties. This done, 
the rack is stuck in the ground to dry near the fire. 

The plant juice, having stewed now for 24 hours, is 
stirred again and a small amount is poured into a cala- 
bash. To this, Malifa now adds a dollop of thick, coagu- 
lated cassava starch then stirs the mixture with his fin- 
ger! Alarmed, I look for any cuts on his hands. Now 
and then he checks the consistency of the brew by 
spreading a small amount over a test arrow point and 
observing it closely. When necessary, he thickens the 
mixture by adding starch. When finished, curare is a 
deep orangish-red. 

The poison ready, Malifa applies it to the bamboo 
points using a brush skillfully crafted from the beard 
of a howler monkey. The finished rack of points is 
passed to the squatting Yacipa. He holds them over the 
fire to dry. After three more coats, racks of lethal ar- 
rows fill the room. 

Once dry, the points are stowed in quivers of bur- 
nished bamboo, held in place with a leather cap fash- 
ioned from the scrotum of a monkey. Quivers are deco- 
rated with parrot feathers and inscribed with the name 
or sign of the man who made them. 

Arrow points stay in the quiver while the hunter 
stalks his prey. Once an animal is sighted, the hunter 
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The author stands before a Umana-Yana roundouse 
at Gunn’s/Konashen Village. 


takes a point from his quiver 
and inserts it into the slotted 
tip of a special “pointless” ar- 
row. The arrow is now armed 
and ready. 

A wild pig, tapir, or mon- 
key shot by an arrow from the 
two-meter bow of an Indian 
can take five to ten minutes to 
fall. Only slight penetration is 
required. Once D-tubocurarine, 
the active compound of the 
curare, gets into the blood- 
stream, it paralyzes the auto- 
nomic nervous system. The 
animal suffocates. The meat is 
not affected and can be eaten 
without ill effect, and it pro- 
vides much-needed protein. 

Arrow poison is just one 
example of specialized Indian 
knowledge. It took centuries of trial and error to mas- 
ter the sophisticated techniques required to make 
curare. In a world where Indian traditions are rapidly 
disappearing, I feel privileged to have witnessed this 
ancient practice. 

We rest for a few days in the village before heading 
down the Essequibo. During our slow journey, we glide 
through gentle rapids, past several Wai Wai farms to 
the mouth of the Kassakaityu. From here, we travel 
upstream for 10km and establish a base camp. 

The Kassakaityu is a major tributary of the Upper 
Essequibo. It runs west-east for over 100km from its 
sources in the Wassari Mountains (see map). The 
Kamoa and Yaore mountains rise up 1,000m to the 
south, but for the most part, the river meanders along 
a lengthy level course averaging only some 250m el- 
evation. Along the lower stretches of the river, high for- 
est-capped banks tower above. Tremendous amounts of 
water swell the Kassakaityu at certain times of the year. 
This is evidenced by the high banks (3-5m) and adja- 
cent levees that rise 10-15m above the river. 

Piles of boulders are scattered all along the river 
channel. They have created islands, many now cov- 
ered with myrtaceous trees and shrubs. Here, the yel- 
low-rumped cacique (Cacicus cela), a small, gregarious 
bird, build their pouch-like nests in the branches. Oc- 
casionally they are found together with noisy groups 
of red-rumped caciques (C. haemorrhous), living to- 
gether in boisterous community. 

At one time the Indians called the Kassakaityu “the 
river of the dead.” This might have had something to 
do with a boundary surveyor killed years ago in the 
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river by a giant anaconda. Nowadays, the Wai Wai call 
the river “Toi-Toi-Yoko.” This translates roughly as 
“people’s river,” a superstitious attempt, perhaps, to 
reclaim the river from the numerous anacondas (called 
“water camoodies” in Guyana) found along its banks. 

The anaconda looms large in Wai Wai lore. Not a 
night goes by on the Kassakaityu without the drone of 
interminable Wai Wai stories. All describe the many 
snakes, and marvel at their huge size and deadliness. 
In some tales, camoodies are 9m long, as big around 
the middle as a five-gallon bucket; snakes that coil 
around, crush, and swallow large men. Along with 
other serpents (e.g., the bushmaster), anacondas are 
believed to produce a distinctive sound. Our Indian 
guides, of course, claim to have heard this sound on 
several occasions near our camp—a good reason to be 
careful when bathing in the river! 

One afternoon, while relaxing in camp on the banks 
of the Kassakaityu, we hear a staccato growl just across 
the river, followed immediately by a loud “snap” and 
intense squealing. Im-lam jumps to his feet. “Tiger catch 
wild hog!” he shouts, pointing across the river. 

We would like to spend more time collecting plants 
on the Kassakaityu, but several members of our crew 
are sick and we have to shorten our stay. The trees and 
shrubs lining the river here are different from those we 
collected on the Watuwau, Sipu, and Essequibo. We 
find pioneering herbs and subshrubs (melastomes, 
mints, asters, etc.) in great abundance, colonizing the 
large stretches of exposed riverbank—”weeds” in a 
natural (i.e., non-anthropogenic) setting! 

Though fertile plants are somewhat scarce along 
the Kassakaityu, the river abounds in fish. The Indians 
catch haimara, tigerfish, large catfish, basha, kartaback, 
and huge black perai. We spend most of our time fish- 
ing and eating! 

Back at Gunn’s/Konashen while awaiting our bush 
plane, Mimi, Romeo, and I tally the specimens collected 
over the eight-week expedition. Altogether, we’ve gath- 
ered a total of 867 different species of trees, herbs, ferns, 
mosses, lichens, and fungi from the forest floor up to 
the canopy. The expedition is a great success. During 
months of intensive study ahead, plant taxonomists 
worldwide will most certainly come up with new oc- 
currence records for Guyana, and maybe even record 
species new to science. 

After saying goodbye to our Wai Wai hosts, our 
plane lifts off, soaring above the green expanse of for- 
est. Below stretches the vast Amazonian cauldron, 
home to the greatest diversity of life on earth. ® 
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Postscript 

All too many adventures end with warnings of 
impending doom. Alas, as I write, the government of 
Guyana is making deals with timber companies from 
the Far East and Canada. Plans are afoot to open the 
southern forests to large-scale logging. This vast terri- 
tory, extending clear to the Wai Wai region, is outside 
the area legally set aside by Guyana for logging leases. 
Nevertheless, pressure by the powerful logging com- 
panies seems certain to result in concessions, legal or 
not. Several companies, including Berjaya, and Leeling, 
a subsidiary of Hyundai, while logging in the Far East, 
showed little regard for practices that encourage sus- 
tainable growth. Fortunately, international rainforest 
conservation groups and recent press coverage in the 
U.S. and Europe (Serril, 1994; Linden, 1994; Colchester, 
1994) have brought considerable pressure on the 
Guyanese government to withhold concessions on the 
grounds that Guyana has no way of monitoring the 
logging. There’s reason to fear that once the timber 
companies get in, they will take control, destroy eco- 
systems and alienate indigenous people just as they 
have in Asia. 


For more information or to find out how you can help, 
contact the author: e-mail (afn14768@freenet.ufl.edu) or 
write the Amerindian Peoples Association, 71 Quamina St., 
Georgetown, Guyana, tel. 592-2-70275, fax 592-2-61789. 
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Explore Latin America with Lonely Planet 


Lonely Planet’s practical, down-to-earth travel guides have been helping travelers see the best of the world 
for over 22 years. Written by travelers for travelers, they provide the best recommendations on lodging, 
restaurants and entertainment for a variety of budgets, impeccably detailed maps and excellent background 
on culture, history, environment and wildlife. 
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During the summer of 1996, Wilderness Travel will proudly host 
a special travel event: the Incas, a 2-day symposium and tour 
program featuring the most renowned Inca authorities in 
the world—along with legendary explorer, Gene Savoy. 


GUEST SPEAKERS 


GENE SAvoy SusAN NILEs, Pu.D. 
BRIAN Bauer, PH.D. JorGE Flores Ocuoa, Pu.D. 
Gorban McEwan, Pu.D. JEAN-PIERRE PROTZEN, PH.D. 


CUZCO, PERU: JULY 12-13, 1996 
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By Christina Hoag 


Ithough it ranks among the most important pre-Hispanic ar- 
chaeological sites in South America, relatively little is known 
about this mysterious site in southern Colombia. Only huge 
stone tombs and strange statues provide clues to this vanished 
people—a puzzle for posterity. 

Near the town of San Agustin, this archaeological whodunit is a popular 
stop for hardy souls traveling through Colombia. Capitalizing on the ruins, the 
dramatic waterfalls, and panoramic mountain views, locals have developed a 
thriving tourist trade that has grown into the town’s major source of income. 
The temperate climate and splendid scenery, moreover, make the area ideal for 
hiking, horseback riding, and Jeep tours of the ruins. 

Roughly halfway between the country’s capital and Ecuador, San Agustin 
is 12 hours’ bus travel south from Bogota or some 15 hours north of the Ecua- 
dorian border crossing at Ipiales via Popayan. Coming from either direction, 
you and other gringos are likely to be the only passengers aboard when the bus 
finally pulls into San Augustin, the last, lonely stop. 

Friar Juan de Santa Gertrudis was the first to record finding the stone 
monoliths in the mid-18th century as he was making his way through the lush 
upper valley of the Rio Magdalena. Even today, its remoteness has kept this 
archaeological treasure well-hidden and thus well-preserved. 

Colombia’s Institute of Anthropology has done an excellent job of preserv- 
ing the statuary and displaying the monuments exactly as they were found. To 
do this, a number of parks have been created, the biggest of which lies two and 
a half kilometers outside of San Agustin—a 40-minute walk or 10-minute taxi 
ride. Here, in this immaculately kept preserve, you can wander among some 
100 monuments, a collection that includes both fantastic and realistic-looking 
anthropo- and zoomorphic figures, not to mention many others that, at least to 
the untrained eye, resemble nothing at all. Fineness of detail varies widely, as 
does size—from 20 centimeters up to six meters. Statues with squarish heads 
on squat, neckless torsos predominate. Exaggerated features—bug eyes, flat- 
tened noses, and gnashing teeth—give the figures a distinctly gruesome ap- 
pearance. 
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A rare, two-headed figure holds 
a baby in the San Angustin 
Archaeological Park. 
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The statues are sheltered under green, corrugated 
iron roofs that hang from trees. About 35 of these fig- 
ures line a meandering forest trail in the Bosque de las 
Estatuas (Forest of Statues). Zoomorphic works for the 
most part represent sacred animals such as the eagle, 
jaguar, and frog, but there are monkeys, crocodiles, and 
other creatures as well. Also in this park are graves 
lined and covered with flat slabs of rock. Gold and 
other objects found while excavating the tombs are on 
view in the museum at the park’s entrance. Artifacts 
from other sites are also housed in the museum. 

Parks protecting other archaeological ruins have 
been established nearby. Of these, the most important 
are Alto de las Piedras 
and Alto de los Idolos. 
(The $2.30 ticket to the 
main archaeological 
park is good for admis- 
sion to both). In addi- 
tion, some 16 smaller 
parks are scattered 
throughout the region. 

Principal sites are 
situated on hilltops 
(closer to the gods, per- 
haps?) and appear to 
be ceremonial centers. 
Stone figures guard the 
entrances to tombs of 
dead nobles. On view 
at Alto de Los Idolos 
are many fine examples 
of carved sarcophagi. At Alto de las Piedras, near the 
town of San José de Isnos on the road to Popayan, there 
is a huge collection of zoomorphic statues. These were 
found entombed under six feet of earth. At another site, 
archaeologists are currently unearthing burial cham- 
bers right under the main square of a sleepy village 
just north of San Agustin. These walled, underground 
compartments, reachable by stone staircases, will add 
to our knowledge and may even provide a key to the 
archaeological puzzle. Artifacts from this excavation 
are on display at a small museum across from the dig. 

Even after excavating more than 500 monuments 
and numerous underground tombs and sarcophagi, 
archaeologists have many questions. Some scholars be- 
lieve different peoples inhabited the area at different 
times. Another school of thought holds that the ruins 
represent the continuous development of a single cul- 
ture that lasted up until close to the Spanish conquest 
in the 16th century. Recent excavations tend to support 
the latter theory. 

The fate of this civilization(s) is also in question. 
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A bird guards the entrance to a tomb. 


There is evidence that it fell into decline sometime 
around the 15th century, before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. One theory holds that it fell in war, conquered 
by the Incas. Indeed, southern Colombia once marked 
the northernmost extent of the Inca Empire. At present, 
however, scholars only agree that the monuments were 
made by one of the first hierarchical societies in Co- 
lombia. 

Hierarchical societies, i.e., societies possessing per- 
manent ruling leaders, are regarded by archaeologists 
and anthropologists as precursors to modern social 
structures. Such societies depended upon intensive ag- 
riculture not just to feed the masses and the ruling elite 

but to support special- 
ized workers such as 
stone carvers. Another 
characteristic of the hi- 
erarchical society is that 
it amassed agricultural 
surpluses to tide it over 
during times of war or 
disaster. This advanced 
society is evidenced by 
barter. Merchants in 
the barter marketplace 
*© traded in luxuries and 
= goods not available lo- 
£ cally. Artwork, too, marks 
‘ the advanced society. 
O Indeed, the more com- 
plex the art, the more 
complex the society. By 
contrast, the less advanced society is more egalitarian 
and depends on hunting animals and fish and gather- 
ing plants for sustenance. Here, prestige is a matter of 
age or sex. Generally, elders are respected for their 
knowledge and men hold a higher status than women. 

Some scholars believe that the San Agustin culture 
dates back to somewhere around 3,300 B.C.—the Ar- 
chaic Period. Artifacts from this early hunter-gatherer 
period are scarce, but one, a hearth, was found at Alto 
de Lavapatas, a hill in what is now the San Agustin 
Archaeological Park. Discovered with no accompany- 
ing artifacts, researchers postulate that it might have 
been in use at a temporary campsite of semi-nomadic 
hunter-gatherers. 

Other finds, such as ceramics and agricultural 
tools, point to established settlements. These date to a 
later time—the Formative Period—when evolution 
brought about a more complex society. In this period, 
people lived in villages on the slopes of the Rio 
Magdalena. 

Like other pre-Columbian cultures throughout the 
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Americas, the San Agustin people cultivated maize. 
Characteristically, they decorated their pottery with 
fine incisions and constructed shaft and chamber tombs 
for their wooden sarcophagi. All of this points to a so- 
phisticated culture that had developed well beyond the 
society of the primitive hunter-gatherer. 

The San Agustin civilization flourished between 
the 6th and 14th centuries A.D. It reached its apogee in 
the Regional Classic Period, during which time it pro- 
duced its finest statuary. They built extensive roads, 
terraces, and burial mounds during this epoch as well. 
As the population grew, the political structure became 
more specialized, as can be seen by the complex stat- 
ues and monuments surrounding burial mounds. 
There are distinct signs of rank as well. Persons of pres- 
tige were buried with gold and other precious orna- 
ments, a practice, incidentally, typical of rainforest re- 
gions to the east and north. These ornaments, made of 
materials not found locally, indicate increased commer- 
cial trade. 

After reaching its creative apex, the San Agustin 
civilization entered the Protohistoric Period, a period 
of decline in the years preceding the Spanish conquest. 
This period is characterized by a new style of ceramic 
and an economy that relied on the cultivation of pea- 
nuts and chontaduro—the fruit of the peach palm— in 
addition to maize. Small ornaments made of tumbaga, 
a gold-copper alloy, replaced the large, gold ornaments 
of times past. 

During this period, the political elite lost strength. 
Independent communities siphoned power away from 
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|: you're an ancient-culture buff, Tierradentro, another 


archaeological area of note, is not far away. Off the 

beaten track, it’s harder to get to than San Agustin, but 
the trip, over roughshod roads, is worth the effort. In 
Tierradentro, there are perhaps 100 circular underground 
burial chambers. Huge pillars, dug into the soft rock, seem 
to support the ceilings of the larger tombs. Ranging in di- 
ameter from two to seven meters, some of these domed 
chambers resemble igloos of a sort and hold what may be 
the cremated remains of nobles. Geometric designs in 
earthy tones cover the walls. The urns containing the ashes 
are on exhibit at the Tierradentro museum. Carved stone 
figures similar to San Agustin’s have also been found at 
the site. 

Archaeologists know little about the culture that built 
the chambers at Tierradentro. According to one theory, they 
were constructed by a different culture, most likely pre- 
dating the statues at San Agustin. The Paéz Indians have 
inhabited the area since before the Spanish conquest, but 
few scholars believe they have anything to do with either 
the statues or the chambers. 

There are a number of reasonably priced tours to ar- 
chaeological sites in the area. You can travel by horse or 
Jeep over dirt roads that wind through the forest, past 
adobe houses where people still cultivate the corn of their 
ancestors. Here, with only the buzz of the cicadas in the 
air, life appears at a standstill, offering a welcome respite 
from the bustle of Bogota and other big cities. 

Be sure to take in the thunderous cascades of the Salto 
de Bordones. There's a small hotel overlooking the water- 
falls. Another point of interest is El Estrecho, where the Rio 
Magdalena sweeps through walls of rock less than six feet 
across. There are overnight camping tours and, rather than 
double-back, you can arrange trips that connect with buses 
for onward travel. Guides will tailor routes and length of 
tours to your wishes. 

San Agustin offers many cheap accommodations plus 
two rather more expensive hotels on the way to the park. 
Once you've set up your visit to one of the archaeological 
sites, there’s not much else to do in town except observe 
local life unfolding at its plodding pace. 
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The archaeological site at Tierradentro lies near the 
village of San Andrés de Pisimbala. There are several cheap 
places to stay here, along with a quaint, thatched-roof 
church. A visit to the chambers starts at the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum, a 25-minute walk from the village. The ad- 
mission ticket is valid for two days. It’s good for entry into 
the Ethnographic Museum across the road as well. On 
exhibit at the Ethnographic Museum are artifacts of the 
Paéz Indians. 

The most important of the burial sites is Segovia, a 10- 
minute walk up the hill from the museums. There are 28 
tombs here but only seven are lit. Bring a flashlight to see 
the rest. The painting in many of the chambers is espe- 
cially well-preserved. 

Trails lead to four other clusters of burial chambers. El 
Duende lies north of Segovia. El Aguacate is further away 
to the southwest. The sites of Alto de San Andrés and El 
Tablén are only a short distance south and north of the 
village. 

The easiest way to get to Tierradentro is to hop the 
Popayan-Belalcazar bus and get off at El Cruce de San 
Andrés. From here it’s a 20-minute walk from the mu- 
seum, and another 25 minutes from the village. 

The best times to visit are during the dry seasons, from 
December to March and July to August. Try to visit the 
archaeological parks in the morning. It gets extremely hot 
by midday and there are hills to climb. A liberal applica- 
tion of sun block is recommended. 

If you’re taking the trip between San Agustin and 
Popayan, travel by day. The dirt road leads through the 
spectacular landscapes and vegetation of Puracé National 
Park. Be warned: En route, the bus pulls over for a stop at 
a rickety, wooden shack. This “home” doubles as a restau- 
rant to passersby. Pigs wallow in the muddy sty out back, 
and squawking chickens scratch around some dirty wash 
hung up to dry. The break gives outsiders a grim peek at 
the unenviable lives of the rural poor. As the bus ap- 
proaches Popayan, you can get off for a dip at a thermal 
spring bubbling up under a wooded mountain. Relax in 
the hot water and if you're in the mood, ponder such 


mysteries of life as the curious rise and fall of the pre- « 


Columbian people of San Agustin. 
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and finally replaced regional centers, although for a 
time the old ways prevailed, with settlements paying 
homage to the chief in gifts and crops. It’s of great in- 
terest that at this time, the carving of statues dimin- 
ished or ceased altogether. Some experts attribute this 
to the political decline. Another theory, however, holds 
that the statue fell out of fashion as the way to express 
prestige. Instead of carving an expensive statue, a 
leader could garner prestige through increased crop 
production or commerce. 

The San Agustin region appears to have been in- 
habited continuously for thousands of years. The land 
is fertile, and there is abundant game. Even after this 
civilization declined, the area remained densely popu- 
lated. 

Archaeologists studying other pre-Columbian cul- 
tures, such as that in the Valle de la Plata, are finding a 
pattern of development similar to that of San Agustin. 
The earliest traces of human settlement in the La Plata 
valley to the north, date to 1,000 B.C. Here, too, there is 
evidence of road building, burial mound construction, 
and statue-making beginning sometime around the 
start of the Christian era. About this time, the popula- 
tion doubles, and two political centers spring up. The 
amount of land under the plow expands and the diver- 
sity of crops cultivated increases to include potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, yucca, and quinoa, in addition to corn. 

After 850 A.D., for reasons still unknown, progress 
stops and population growth slows. Carved statues 
disappear and shaft and chamber tombs replace the 
burial mound. Luxury goods obtained through trade 
are rare. 

Despite the many parallels between the La Plata 
and San Agustin cultures, much remains to be learned 
about how these civilizations evolved, concentrated 
power in the hands of few, developed a complex hier- 
archical structure, only to decline and fade from the 
pages of history. ® 


Christina Hoag is a freelance journalist currently based 
in Caracas, Venezuela, where she is working on a novel. 
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By Martin Himmelfarb 


ew places on earth are more beautiful than 

Lago Garzacocha in the Ecuadorian Ama 

zon. Macaws screech overhead. A flock of 

panting hoatzins—small-headed, chicken- 

size birds decked out in punk feather 
styles—languidly flaps from tree to tree munching 
leaves and mating. Lianas, bromiliads, and orchids fes- 
toon the tall hardwoods along the shore. Red and yel- 
low heliconia, like dripping flames, line the banks of a 
serpentine bayou. Two dugouts on the lake form the 
perfectly symmetrical pattern of an inverted arrow- 
head. The water is still except for the occasional splash 
of a caiman hunting for a snack. The sky is a lumines- 
cent blue, the foliage, an intense dark green. The sun 
sparkles on the iridescent wings of butterflies flutter- 
ing only a few feet above the brown water. The air 
smells warm and earthy, a Garden of Eden. 

So idyllic is the setting, so serene the surround- 
ings, and so comfortable the hammock, I 
hardly notice the two small, red dots on 
my left foot. They feel slightly itchy, like 
late-summer bites of fleas from my dog 
Darwin, and I dismiss them entirely. 
While I drowse, the single-celled proto- 
zoa in my skin shed their flagella and 
slowly but steadily start to eat my foot. 

While I don’t know it yet, I have 
Leishmaniasis, a disease endemic to all 
of South America except parts of Chile 
and known variously as Espundia, Uta 
or Chiclero ulcer. Caused by the proto- 
zoa of two primary groups of species, L. 
braziliensis and L. mexicana, the disease 
is prevalent in lowland forest and altip]- 
ano alike, mostly in rural areas hospi- 
table to the biting sandfly, its vector, and 
to rodents and marsupials, its reservoir. 
I won’t know for another three months 
that I have become host to this parasite, 
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this microscopic animal 
with the capacity to disfig- 
ure, maim and even kill. 
Leishmaniasis causes skin 
lesions that can persist for years 
and tend to concentrate on the face, 
ears, hands, and feet—body parts not covered by 
clothes and, therefore, unprotected from the flies. If the 
parasite becomes systemic, it can destroy mucous 
membranes, most commonly those that line the throat 
and nasal septum. If the victim doesn’t choke to death 
first, Leishmaniasis can cause the nasal cartilage to col- 
lapse—a condition knownas “tapir nose.” Leishmaniasis 
may spread across the skin. If untreated once it infects 
the viscera, the mortality rate soars to 90 percent. In 
victims suffering from severe malnutrition, AIDS, or 
other debilitating diseases which weaken the immune 
system, Leishmaniasis is lethal. 


Day 4 of treatment. RN Kate Horne administers IV to the author. 
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Phlebotomus sandfly 
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A typical ankle lesion of cutaneous leishmaniasis of the author's type. 


Back in Boston I return to the job that pays for my 
annual trips to South America and other necessities of 
life, back to the world of suits and ties, briefcases, and 
shoes. It’s my shoe, I think, with its constant rubbing 
that is preventing the flea bites from healing. I notice 
that the bites are getting larger and somewhat less itchy. 
After two months, the two small dots have merged into 
a single reddened ellipse almost two centimeters or so 
across. Unbeknownst to me, my lesion is organizing— 
that is, the organisms are organizing, multiplying and 
periodically bursting through my skin cells to infect 
surrounding flesh. This microscopic death march is 
progressing at a slow but steady pace. 

The long incubation period—up to three months 
sometimes—is an important clue to diagnosing 
Leishmaniasis. In Manaus, Lima, or Quito, physicians, 
who may see hundreds of such cases, would be quick 
to recognize it. Not in North America, where only a 
specialist in tropical dermatology or the rare internist 
will even suspect it. Unless your stay in South America 
exceeds the few months it takes for the para- 
site to incubate, you will not even know 
you need to see a doctor. It’s the wise 
traveler, therefore, who catalogs his or 
her bites. 

After two and a half months, the 
outer rim of my lesion is raised and 
red. The flesh in the center is break- 
ing down. It’s started to itch again and 
hurts when I put on or take off my shoe. 
Still, at this point, I don’t suspect anything 
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and continue to attribute my condition 
to the demands of civilization, i.e., hav- 
ing to wear dress shoes in my particu- 
lar profession. Unfortunately, Boston 
has not yet progressed to that level of 
comfortable informality that would 
permit me to appear professionally in 
sneakers or sandals, or to pad comfort- 
ably barefoot around the courtroom. 

Finally, at the insistence of my wife 
Jeanette, 1 make an appointment with 
my internist, Dr. David Krohn. After 
examining my foot, he prescribes anti- 
biotics and ointment and recommends 
= wearing sandals at work. He even 
2 writes a note to the judge explaining 
the need for my casual footwear. I’m to 
§ report back in 10 days, or immediately 
if my condition worsens. From experi- 
ence, Dr. Krohn suspects my infection 
is not routine. He spent a year practic- 
ing medicine at a hospital in the Middle 
East, another area where Leishmaniasis is endemic. 

In Israel, Leishmaniasis is known as the Rose of 
Jericho; in Iraq, as the Baghdad Boil. Old world 
Leishmaniasis is more apt to infect the viscera than its 
neotropical cousin and afflicted many of the troops sta- 
tioned in the Middle East during World War II. On the 
other hand, because the disease is not contagious, only 
medical specialists pay much attention to it here. In 
South America, Leishmaniasis, while primarily affect- 
ing the skin and nasopharynx, can become visceral. 

Leishmaniasis is spread by the sandfly of the aptly 
named Phlebotomus (Greek for blood vessel) family. It 
is communicable only by the bite of a fly that has sucked 
the blood of an infected animal. This tiny fly, only a 
millimeter or so long, does not require the sandy, arid 
environment its name implies. On the other hand, 
sandfly larvae die if not kept wet. In dry areas, such as 
the high altiplano, the flies will often burrow deep into 
damp cracks and crevices to lay their eggs. In the rain- 
forest, the larvae thrive alongside or beneath the moist 
buttress roots of trees. To complete its life cycle, the 

female Phlebotomus must feed on the blood of a 
mammal. It is during such repasts that the fly 

picks up and delivers its cargo of parasitic 
Leishmania protozoa. 
In South and Central America, de- 
pending on the species and geographic 
distribution of the parasite, reser- 
voirs for protozoa include rodents, 
marsupials, sloths, anteaters, and 
even dogs. In the Amazon Basin, ro- 
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dents and opossums are the most common hosts; in 
Guyana, French Guiana and Suriname, sloths and ant- 
eaters take top billing. In Peru, dogs have been impli- 
cated. Direct human contact with these animals poses 
no threat, however. The sandfly must intervene. 

Mark Baker, an articulate and dedicated advocate 
for Amazon rainforest preservation, lyrically describes 
his encounter with Phlebotomus: “They are beautiful 
little creatures with delicate white wings and long, spin- 
dly legs. They fly in slow, floating circles and are so 
small and fragile that they are almost impossible to 
catch without killing. A few bit me. The bite didn’t itch 
much but resulted in a perfectly round and flat reddish 
circle about one centimeter in diameter.” 

Female Phlebotomine typically bite at dusk and at 
night. In a study of Ecuadorian Leishmaniasis, scien- 
tists took turns acting as bait. Between 6:00 and 
9:00pm., one researcher would sit outside his tent while 
colleagues collected flies that alighted his exposed skin. 
Of the flies collected, three percent were found to be 
infected with the parasite. This percentage may not 
seem like much, but there are billions and billions of 
flies. 

My wound gets worse as the days go by. A wide 
Band-Aid no longer covers the lesion. Purulent, it looks 
like the sulphurous crater of a miniature purple- 
rimmed volcano. The antibiotics have clearly not 
helped. Surprisingly, it does not hurt. 

I still have no idea what ails me, but my doctor 
now thinks he does. He refers me to a dermatologist 
for a skin biopsy. Under local anesthetic, a plug of flesh 
is punched out for microscopic examination. In three 
days, the diagnosis comes back: Leishmaniasis. 

I check out some books and read up on my disease. 
Mark Baker, a good friend of mine, contacts leading 
experts in Manaus. My brother, Philip, a bacteriologist, 
does a literature search on the Internet. SAEC presi- 
dent Don Montague pulls out all the stops and beats 
the jungle drums in Lima and Quito for local cures. I 
am invited to display my foot to the medical commu- 
nity and answer the probing questions of 25 doctors 
during a dermatology conference at a major Boston 
hospital. The pathologist who examined my biopsy 
makes a special trip to the hospital to inspect my lesion 
“in the flesh,” so to speak. “Thank you for sharing your 
lesion with us,” says another young resident. Iam both 
flattered and appalled. 

Like a fly from a pupa, my treatment options 
gradually start to emerge. Everyone has a pet therapy 
to push, but meanwhile my pet protozoa are busily 
multiplying and digesting my foot. In Manaus, leading 
experts treat the local strain of Leishmaniasis with three 
injections of Pentamidine, a toxic drug used in the U.S. 
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mainly to treat highly resistant cases and for 
pneumocyctis carinii pneumonia, a disease that infects 
AIDS patients. If that fails, Brazilian doctors also ad- 
minister 40 to 100 injections of an antimony compound. 
The forest people of Amazonia, on the other hand, treat 
the disease by applying constant heat to the lesion for 
four months, although this does nothing to kill the mi- 
cro critters grazing in the lymphatic system. 

If 1 am willing to wait a year or two, I’m told, the 
lesion may just heal itself without any treatment at all. 
But, how big will it get before it starts getting better? I 
wonder. In the 10 days since my skin biopsy, it has 
grown some 30 percent. Will it spread to other parts of 
my body? Return later to infect my mucous mem- 
branes? Diffuse all over my skin? Infect my viscera? 
Will I get tapir nose? 

My new dermatologist is a leading expert in the 
field. His manner is reassuring, and he agrees that ag- 
gressive treatment is in order. On his advice, I opt for 
the protocol recommended by the U.S. Centers for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta. The drug of choice is 
Pentostam, sodium stibogluconate. This is a compound 
of antimony, a heavy metal next to arsenic on the peri- 
odic table. 

It is now three and a half months post-sandfly bite. 
The surface lesion has stabilized at two and a half by 
two centimeters, but the infection is spreading into my 
lower leg. My ankle, my foot, and the bottom half of 
my leg have swollen. Pink splotches have appeared. 


Untreated mucocutaneous leishmaniasis run amok. 
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Ethan Lerner, MD 


New lesions in the making? 

Through all of this, there’s a part of me that wants 
to skip the medical treatment altogether, a part that 
wants to just sit back, watch, and record the progress 
of my disease. My mother didn’t name me Martin 
Arrowsmith for nothing. Martin Arrowsmith is a fic- 
tional young researcher who sacrifices his life for medi- 
cal science. 

My wife, of a more practical turn of mind, sug- 
gests that I confine my research to less risky subjects, 
e.g., Leishmaniasis as it effects my enjoyment of choco- 
late chip cookies. There is actually some scientific in- 
sight that might be gained from such a line of inquiry. 
Many biting insects use the cholesterol found in blood 
as a biochemical building block to produce the 
steroidal sex hormones they need for repro- £ 
duction. Inspired by this spirit of discov- 
ery, lembark upon a dual course of medi- 
cal treatment and experimentation. 

My foot is now in the hands of Dr. 
Ethan Lerner, a specialist who has 
traveled to Manaus to study the dis- “ 
eases he treats. It’s time to start the treatment, 
to begin the 20 days of IV therapy that the CDC 
specifies. Dr. Lerner is in touch with his colleague at 
the CDC in Atlanta, the only U.S. source for this medi- 
cation. The CDC still considers Pentostam an “inves- 
tigational new drug” even though it has been used suc- 
cessfully outside the U.S. since the early 1940s. The 
CDC will supply the drug free of charge, but in return 
it insists that I follow CDC protocol. This calls for 20 
days of daily intravenous therapy administered by a 
trained nurse. I could do it myself, but someone needs 
to hang around during the transfusions, in case I have 
a bad reaction. 

Before this treatment begins, however, I must let 
Dr. Lerner probe my foot. He needs more specimens of 
the protozoa for subspecies identification. Once treat- 
ment starts, I will have to undergo weekly electrocar- 
diograms and blood tests. All this because of the drug’s 
potentially serious side effects, which include vomit- 
ing, diahhrea, anorexia, achy joints and muscles, and 
changes in cardiac rhythm. If after three weeks there is 
no sign of healing, I will be taken off Pentostam, given 
oral ketoconazole (an antifungal medication) for a 
month, then put back on Pentostam for another 20 days. 

Immediately after my first IV transfusion, my le- 
sion starts to feel as though I’d burned myself with a 
cigarette. I can practically hear the protozoa in their 
death throes, screaming in agony. 
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The IVs continue daily. My liver and pancreas go 
into overdrive in an effort to detoxify my system of the 
heavy metal. I gain 10 pounds and wait in vain for 
anorexia to set in. I feel okay except for some fatigue 
and achy joints. The swelling in my leg subsides. The 
lesion starts to heal. 

Within a month, I am wearing shoes and...cured. 
One day I shall return to the rainforest. The adventure 
continues. 


Precautions 
The Phlebotomus sandfly is so small it can squeeze 
through screens that keep out larger pests like 
mosquitos. For protection, use screens or mosquito 
netting with a mesh equal to or finer than 10 holes per 
centimeter, or a maximum aperture of one milli- 
meter. Also, keep covered up and use insect 
repellant, especially in the evening when the 
flies are most active. Some doctors recom- 
all mend rubbing alcohol on fresh bites. 
Leishmaniasis is endemic in 
South America to all tropical and 
temperate climates, at all altitudes 
and at all levels of atmospheric mois- 
ture. Even in the cool, dry Andes, 
away from the heat and humidity of 
lowland rainforest, you're not safe. Look 
around you. If the locals have lesions on their 
faces, ears, and other exposed parts of their bodies, 
you could be in a Leishmaniasis hot spot. 
Finally, keep track of where you are when you first 
notice small insect bites. This information may prove 
helpful later on in diagnosing your illness. 
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Classroom in the Clouds 


By Robert A. Braddy 


he odds against the project getting offthe 

ground are daunting! We don’t speak Span- 

ish, we have no money to bankroll any- 

thing, no experience in real estate, and the 

area we have in mind is located some 3,218 
kilometers away, in Ecuador. Last, but most important, 
the school is in the middle of changing headmasters 
and we hardly know what to expect from our new 
school leader. On the plus side, however, we feel that, 
given time, we can learn the language, raise the neces- 
sary funds, and line up someone qualified to find and 
purchase the land. Then, too, we know that the new 
headmaster is interested in ecology and hands-on edu- 
cation. 

Our dream is to buy a tract of rainforest in north- 
ern Ecuador. It’s therefore with some trepidation and 
not a little excitement on a gusty, cold February day 
that we spring our plan on our commander-in-chief 
while walking along Fifth Avenue in upper Manhattan. 

His response? “Let’s do it!” 

My wife and I are science teachers at The Lovett 
School, a college-preparatory day school in Atlanta, 
Georgia. On a trip to Ecuador the year before, we had 
wandered through the small village of Santa Rosa in 
the Imbabura Province (north of Quito) and had been 
captivated by the children in the tiny school of Rio 
Cenepa. The building was badly in need of repair. Over 
the next year, Lovett students raised the money to re- 
build the school and the following summer we again 
traveled to the village, this time to dedicate the new 
building and to hand over educational supplies, sports 
equipment, and musical instruments. 

It was during that trip that we came up with the 
idea of buying some of the nearby rainforest and put- 
ting it in trust, to be held in perpetuity. Here, later on, a 
research center might be built where students from 
Lovett, the Escuela Rio Cenepa, and other schools 
could learn more about tropical ecology and sustain- 
able methods of farming the poor jungle soil. 

Sr. Carlos Zorrilla, the owner of Intag, an ecologi- 
cal preserve near Santa Rosa, agrees to look for a suit- 
able tract and, when the time comes to buy it, to assist 
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the school with the paper work. Sr. Zorrilla’s help is 
indispensable in getting the plan off the ground. 

Lovett students want the school to purchase its 
own piece of rainforest rather than collect money and 
donate it to an international organization. It’s impor- 
tant to the students that the school have real decision- 
making power over how the land will be used. 

An opportunity for The Lovett School to buy ap- 
proximately 130 hectares (320 acres) comes along that 
spring. Of the 320 acres, 10 are pasture, with another 
10 or 15 acres covered in secondary growth (bamboo 
and other early succession plants). The rest is mature 
cloud forest that has undergone only minor selective 
cutting during the past 30 years or so. While the school 
moves ahead with plans for purchase, students, in a 
school-wide contest, choose a name for the property— 
Siempre Verde. 

Those who have traveled in South America will 
have some idea of what's involved in buying land there. 
Imagine, first of all, the hassles of buying real estate in 
the United States. Add to this the vagaries of conduct- 
ing negotiations in another language, under a different 
legal system, with foreign procedures using South 
American attorneys, and you'll have some notion of 
the nightmare we encounter. With occasional bribes we 
ensure that all goes ahead with all due deliberate Latin 
speed. 

At last, two years after the idea was first conceived, 
it’s official. The deed to the property is ours. 

At its lowest altitude, Siempre Verde is 2,000m, but 
the land rises sharply to 3,300m. The tract is contigu- 
ous with the Cotacachi Ecological Preserve which sur- 
rounds Volcan Cotacachi and lies west of the towns of 
Otavalo and Cotacachi. The forest here in northern 
Ecuador and southern Colombia is said to contain some 
of the greatest biodiversity in the world. It is home to 
wild puma, spectacled bear, the resplendent quetzal, 
horned-bill toucan, and a variety of endangered spe- 
cies. Epiphytes of various kinds can be found among 
mature trees and giant lianas. It’s easy to imagine 
Tolkein getting his inspiration for his Middle Earth 
books here while walking among trees covered with 
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reddish-brown moss, surrounded by club mosses, or- 
chids, bromeliads, and ferns. 

Deed in hand, Lovett’s representatives invite the 
Pontificia Universidad Catolica del Ecuador (PUCE) 
in Quito to join the project as an equal partner. Their 
expertise in botany, zoology, and ecology will help 
Lovett students in their studies as well as offer ecology 
students at PUCE a setting for them to pursue long- 
range projects. Recently, the school hired a young man 
from Santa Rosa to live at Siempre Verde with his fam- 
ily and act as caretaker. 

A year and a half has passed since the school 
bought Siempre Verde, and we are still discussing when 
and how to build the research facility. Construction 
funds have trickled in—small gifts from several indi- 
viduals, a few grants from local foundations, and 
money collected 
by Lovett stu- 
dents from news- 


print, white paper 
and aluminum 
can recycling 


projects. A friend 
of Lovett who be- 
lieves in kids and 
their power to 
change the world 
has also donated 
the proceeds of 
several special 
pizza sales. 

Siempre Verde 
has been desig- 
nated a Bosque 
Protector (or Pro- 
tected Forest) by 
INEFAN, the di- 
vision of forests 
and national 
parks in Ecuador. 
While this is good, it precludes using local materials 
for building. Lumber and other supplies needed to con- 
struct a research facility will have to be trucked in over 
a narrow, mountainous road from the Otavalo/ 
Cotacochi area some two hours east. Unfortunately, 
there have been floods in the area the past two years. 
These have washed out the road and made driving into 
Siempre Verde practically impossible. Sr. Hugo 
Cordoba Baca, the Governor of Imbabura, has prom- 
ised to help. If the road can be opened, work on the 
research facility might start soon. 

The Ecuadorian Airforce took aerial photographs 
of Siempre Verde and the surrounding region in 1978, 
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The author and the younger students stand in front of the recently completed 
school, Escuela Rio Cenepa. 


1991, and 1993. These show that deforestation is con- 
tinuing at an alarming rate. Lovett students who have 
been there report that slash-and-burn agriculture is 
devastating the area. At Lovett, we look forward to 
working and learning with the teachers and children at 
the Escuela Rio Cenepa. If the land already cleared can 
be farmed in a sustainable manner, then chances are 
good that the old growth forests can be saved. 

For now, we need help. It’s time to make decisions. 
We must design and build a research center, and to do 
that, we must decide what supplies to purchase, who 
to hire, and when to begin. 

The Siempre Verde project has been fortunate in 
attracting, among others, such distinguished advisors 
as Dr. Michael Robinson, Director of the National Zoo 
in Washington, D.C., one of the foremost experts in 
tropical biology, 
and Drs. Delia and 
Mark Owens, au- 
thors of Cry of the 
Kalahari and The 
Eye of the Elephant, 
renowned wildlife 
conservationists in 
Africa. 

Next summer, 
Lovett students 
will be traveling 
once again into 
northern Ecua- 
dor, into Siempre 
Verde. They will 
be meeting stu- 
dents of Escuela 
Rio Cenepa, 
working together, 
talking and mak- 
ing friends. What 
they do there may 
one day help us 
all see the rainforest as a renewable resource that 
needs our protection rather than as an obstacle in 
the way of farmers and cattle grazers. c) 


Bob Braddy is Chair of Science, upper school, The Lovett 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, where he has taught biology and 
botany for 15 years. He has a B.S. in Biology from Appala- 
chian State University, and a M.S. in Botany from North 
Carolina State University, and is the recipient of the Loridans 
Academic Fellowship. He has traveled extensively over the 
past 25 years into many regions of the world with his stu- 
dents, allowing them to learn experimentally the importance 
of treating the earth with respect. 
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TA Seast of Festivals / 


by Tom Clyne 


omewhere in South America, 

people are celebrating some- 

thing. Somewhere they’re 

dancing and drinking, and the 

rhythms of local life are 
cranked up to their uninhibited peak. 
Somewhere, as F. Scott Fitzgerald put it, 
things are “glimmering.” 

If you've ever stumbled into a city or 
town when it was de fiesta, you already 
know the advantages of showing up 
when the locals are ona binge. During big 
celebrations, destinations are at their most 
brilliant, artistic, musical, and alive. Links 
to the past burst through to the surface, 
and the depth of traditions is revealed in 
the mysticism and sensuality of the feast. 

For the outsider, celebrations offer a 
chance to quench a thirst for cultural spec- 
tacle. An even bigger appeal is the 
celebration’s ability to transform a visitor 
from observer to participant. You're 
pulled off the gringo trail, into a frenzy of 
eating, drinking, dancing and singing. 
Customers become friends. Transactions 
become communions. In the realm of the 
revel, you throw away your own expec- 
tations, and embrace someone else’s, Sud- 
denly, you become Brazilian, Colombian, 
or Chilean. 

To help you plan your next trip 
around a festival, here are a few ideas 
plucked from the South American chap- 
ter of Wild Planet!—1,001 Extraordinary 
Events for the Inspired Traveler, by Tom 
Clynes (Visible Ink Press). The book de- 
scribes 1,001 of the world’s most interest- 
ing and unusual events, and includes de- 
tails on how to get to each event and who 
to contact. 
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OCTOBER 


Festival of the Pots 
(Manca Fiesta or Fiesta de las Ollas) 
La Quiaca 


Perched high in the northernmost region of Argentina, La 
Quiaca is remote and hard to get to but worth the effort if you’re 
interested in meeting the native population, who are mostly high- 
elevation subsistence farmers. Indians still load their wares on 
llamas and burros, then make their way to the festival, moving 
across the altiplano on steep trails. Since the gathering attracts 
indigenous artists and traders from throughout northern Argen- 
tina and southern Bolivia, this festival is a great opportunity to 
find a wide selection of native handicrafts. (Late October) 


NOVEMBER 


Gaucho Festival/Day of Tradition 
San Antonio de Areco and elsewhere 


Traditional events, music, and parades honor the gaucho (Ar- 
gentine cowboy) in all ranch areas. San Antonio de Areco in par- 
ticular has a wild-west atmosphere. 


DECEMBER 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Lujan and Catamarca 


For some reason, most Argentines (and most Latin Ameri- 
cans) are in love with the idea of virgin births. At Lujan, the pa- 
tron saint of Argentina, the Virgin of Lujan, attracts four million 
people each year, who ask her counsel in matters of peace, health, 
and grief. On feast day, people arrive on foot or knee lead the 
town’s procession, followed by colonial carts and gauchos riding 
ornamented horses. The diamond-crowned image of la Virgencita 
is located in a chamber behind the neo-Gothic cathedral’s alter, 
reachable via stairs filled with plaques left by followers whose 
prayers she has answered. 
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Near Catamarca, an image of the Indian-featured 
Virgen del Valle was found ina cave in 1620. Since then, 
replicas of the image have been created in each village 
of the nearby provinces of Catamarca, Salta, Jujuy, 
Tucuméan, and Santiago del Estero. These are taken in 
procession to Catamarca, usually by pilgrims who 
march on foot. Some come in traditional costume, sing- 
ing and playing the charango or quena. Bouts of drink- 
ing and dancing break out, climaxing on the day of the 
Immaculate Conception. As the original image passes 
through town in procession, thousands of white hand- 
kerchiefs are thrown into the air in the Virgin’s honor. 


The week preceding and including December 8 


aie 


OCTOBER 


Feast Day of Our Lady of the Rosary 
Oruro and Potosi 


Bands, fireworks, dancers, and folkloric groups 
create a religious ruckus with processions and songs 
dedicated to cattle, gods, and community. The truly 
faithful cover their bodies with colorful confetti and 
coiled paper and march in step to special anthems while 
carrying sacred images. 

Five days surrounding the first Saturday in October 


NOVEMBER 


All Saints Day and All Souls Day 
Nationwide 


November is the time of year that both Christians 
and Incas traditionally honored their dead. Since on 
this day the dead come to earth to visit their families, 
Indians prepare special delicacies to lay out on a table 
set before family members’ graves. These tables are 
loaded with liquor, decorations, candles, and flowers. 
Bands play in the cemeteries, and if a priest is present, 
he offers a mass for the souls of the dead. 

Near villages, you'll see dolls or real infants set out 
to seduce the souls of dead children, which, it is be- 
lieved, will enhance the fertility of the living. Around 
Lake Titicaca, the Aymara send miniature reed boats 
across the lake to assist dead souls in making it across. 
Ladders are also left out to help the souls climb out of 
purgatory. 

November 1 and 2 
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DECEMBER 


Festival of San Francisco Javier 
Santa Cruz 


Indians wearing elaborate, feathered costumes 
dance in memory of the historic battles against the Por- 
tuguese that took place in the Jesuit missions. 
Tinklebells worn around dancers’ ankles ring in sor- 
row for those lost. 


December 3 


JANUARY 


Alacitas Fair 
La Paz 


On the first day of the fair, buy an Ekekko, a statue 
of the pot-bellied Aymara god of prosperity, who is 
typically covered with household goods. From that 
point on, whatever miniature you purchase at the fair 
(houses, cars, or animals) will soon be yours in real life. 


January 24 


FEBRUARY 


Candlemas (Candelaria) 
Copacabana 


Normally sleepy, Copacabana becomes a 10-ring 
circus during the days of Candelaria. The town is deco- 
rated fantastically, and markets are set up to sell clothes, 
handicrafts, and food. Pilgrims ascend the steep hill to 
Calvary, where soothsayers and prayer chanters do a 
big business blessing people in Indian tongues and 
making wishes come true (for a price, of course). In- 
side the church, the image of the Virgin is cloaked in 
jewelry and precious robes, and ina candle-lit passage- 
way sorcerers crouch while making their predictions 
based on the movement of the flames. 

The fabulously costumed Incas of Oruro act out 
the entire conquest of Peru, complete with the Incan 
god-king Atahualpa, the Spanish conqueror Pizarro, 
and plenty of sun virgins, priests, and royal messen- 
gers. In the end, Atahualpa is executed, but in an opti- 
mistic plot twist he miraculously comes back to life— 
just like the Christian God. 

In the main plaza, Chiriwanos from the forests beat 
on huge drums and play long panpipes, surrounded 
by dancers in floppy black wigs who repeatedly bend 
forward from the waist and straighten up suddenly. 
Men crouch inside horned wooden bulls while “bull- 
fighters” taunt them with whips and wooden swords. 
Everyone is drunk, and the scene gets rough when bulls 
are knocked down and jabbed, only to get up and 
charge into the crowd. 
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On February 2 (the day of Candlemas), a duplicate 
of the image of the Virgin is carried in a huge proces- 
sion. Priests dressed in gold and silver robes flank the 
statue as confetti showers down and firecrackers are 
ignited everywhere. That night there’s a fireworks dis- 
play, and the next day people begin to go home, leav- 
ing Copacabana to resume its sleepy rhythms. 


Celebrations begin up to a week before February 2. 
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Cirio de Nazaré 
Belem 


One of the most popular religious festivals in Bra- 
zil features a huge procession in which crowds battle 
for the right to carry the “miracle car” holding the im- 
age of the Virgin. The church is decked out with lights, 
and bands play music non-stop. 


15 days in mid-October 


DECEMBER 


Festival of St. Barbara 
Salvador 


Dawn fireworks and solemn processions open this 
three-day celebration, which quickly moves into samba 
and the traditional, African-rooted fighting dance, 
called capoeira. Special foods are prepared to gain the 
favor of the Candomblé storm-goddess Iansa, who of- 
ten is associated with St. Barbara. 


Starts approximately December 4 


Reveillon 
Rio de Janeiro 


The Yoruba goddess of the sea is worshipped at 
the Copacabana beach, with dancing, chanting, and 
launching of small boats containing offerings. 
December 31 


Festival of Jesus of Navigators 
Salvador and Aracaju 


Led by a decorated galley, hundreds of small, 
wildly festooned boats parade just off the Boa Viagem 
beach in Salvador and through the Sergipe River in 
Aracajti. The festival continues for four days and in- 
cludes feasting, dancing, and drinking. 


December 29 through January 1 
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Chile 


eet 


Fiesta de la Virgin del Rosario 
Andacollo 


Chile’s most esoteric and picturesque festival 
draws pilgrims from all over northern Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Bolivia for ritual dancing, religious proces- 
sions and horse races. The music and costumes are an 
interesting blend of pre-Columbian and East Asian el- 
ements, although the source of the oriental influence is 
unknown. 

Moving to the sound of oriental-flavored instru- 
ments, chino dance teams whirl through the streets in 
vivid, Asian-style costumes of red, green and blue. The 
Virgin wears a crown of gold and emeralds and is car- 
ried through the fray to the shrine on an elaborately 
carved frame decked with roses. About 150,000 people 
attend the celebration and most camp out on the sur- 
rounding hillsides. On the fringes, horse races and cock 
fights are staged amid hundreds of open-air eating 
stands, amusement rides, Japanese pool tables, and 
other gambling stands. 

December 24-28, climaxing on December 26 


FEBRUARY 


International Song Festival 
Vifia del Mar 


A bit like the Eurovision song festivals, this event 
features singers from all over the world who compete 
for a week at this very modern seaside resort. The sing- 
ers are all amateurs, but there are also performances 
by international stars. (One week in February) 


Galombra 


Stuns 


Feast of St. Francis (Fiesta de San Francisco) 
Quibdé 


ma iewe) i 


In between processions and sporting events, the 
streets are filled with people masquerading as devils, 
cats, and alligators. Vacalocas (crazy cows) made of 
wood with flaming horns move through the streets, 
propelled by drunken men. 


September 26 through October 4 
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JANUARY 


Black and White Carnival 
(Carnival de Blancos y Negros) 
Popayan 


Marking the end of the Christmas season, these two 
days honor the Three Kings with a rowdy mix of pa- 
rades and masquerades. Everybody paints their face 
in the same skin tones as the Kings’, which happily 
puts everyone on the same racial footing. The high jinks 
begin the morning of January 5, the Dia de Negritos, as 
youngsters dip their hands in black grease and chase 
each other around, smearing faces. At night, teenagers 
and adults also join the fun, painting each others’ faces 
and masquerading through the streets. Roving groups 
of musicians called chirimias play traditional songs, 
with one of them usually dressing up as the devil and 
running through the crowd with a whip or a spear. 

The next day, the Dia de los Blanquitos turns ev- 
erything white. Boys and girls chase each other around 
throwing flour and white powder, and groups of people 
parade by in cars and trucks, pelting everyone in sight. 
Water is thrown from balconies, and soon everyone is 
covered with the gooey white mix and ready to spend 
the night drinking and dancing to live music. 


January 5-6 


Ocuador 


ay 


DECEMBER/JANUARY 
Christmastime in Cuenca 


Colonial Cuenca’s Christmas and New Year’s Eve 
celebrations are known throughout the continent for 
their extravagant decorations, parades, and bouts of 
drinking and dancing. On the morning of Christmas 
Eve you can watch the finest parade in Ecuador, the 
Pase del Nifio Viajero. Indians and Mestizos from sur- 
rounding villages stream into town in cars, trucks and 
on donkeys, which they’ve decorated with tokens of 
prosperity ranging from strings of banknotes and 
bunches of bananas to bottles of booze and cooked 
chickens. Costumed Quechua musicians march 
through the streets, along with children dressed up as 
biblical figures. The fun continues into mid-January, 
peaking on New Year's Eve with the burning of effigies 
of politicians, celebrities, and fictional characters. 


December 24 through January 6 
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JANUARY 


Santos Reyes & Santos Innocentes 
San Lorenzo 


Among the mangrove swamps of Ecuador’s Pa- 
cific coast, Catholic rites are mixed and matched with 
Macumba and ancestor worship as children celebrate 
Holy Innocents Day and Three Kings Day. The imagi- 
nation races to pre-colonial Africa as muddy streets fill 
with black children in small groups, dancing and beat- 
ing on makeshift drums. Faces and bodies are painted 
in red and yellow, and the singing references Macumba 
(voodoo) spirits such as el Rivel, who steals corpses, or 
la Tunda, who frightens bad children to death. 

San Lorenzo was founded by slaves who escaped 
from the Caribbean in the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
town has retained much of its African identity. The days 
between Christmas and mid-January are devoted to 
children’s celebrations, and part of the low-key charm 
is that there are no organized events. Children simply 
run through the streets with their faces painted, often 
wearing makeshift costumes and beating on home- 
made drums. You'll also see men in black face wearing 
cones of rolled paper on their heads setting up road- 
blocks and collecting “tolls” to support drinking. 
Known as cucuruchos, these foreboding figures have 
descended from the European-style marchers who pro- 
tect the images of Jesus in Ecuador’s highlands. 


December 24 through January 15, peaking January 6 


Pr ered 


JANUARY 


Day of the Kings (Dfa de los Reyes) 
Cuzco 


Fabulously dramatic depictions of the early events 
in Christ's life are staged. When Herod orders all male 
infants killed, horsemen storm into the crowd to snatch 
papier-maché babies from women spectators, then dra- 
matically behead the infants. Costumed Indian danc- 
ers also reenact events from Inca history. (January 6) 


FEBRUARY 


Candlemas 
Festival de la Virgin del la Candelaria) 
Puno 


On the shores of Lake Titicaca, the days surround- 
ing Candlemas bring mobs of masked, costumed danc- 
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ers into the streets. Whirling to Andean panpipes and 
beating drums, the Indians from surrounding villages 
lay out a musical and visual feast that includes almost 
100 varieties of the region’s famous dances. You'll see 
Llamero dancers gracefully wielding shepherd’s slings, 
while Sikuris in matador suits and feathered head- 
dresses mock the Spanish as they trot in circles around 
drums. There are grotesque animals, elegantly se- 
quinned Spanish colonists, and horned devil-men, all 
of whom play a role in the deeply symbolic dances. 
Even if you have no idea of the dances’ meanings, 
there’s plenty of stimulation in this ornate, imaginative 
parade of fantasy and motion. 

The stadium hosts official performances, but night- 
time street parties are much better. Bands from all over 
the region play European-style brass and stringed in- 
struments or traditional percussion and wind instru- 
ments that conjure the mysteries of days long ago. 
Panpipes appear in a vast range of sizes and shapes 
(including man-sized bass pipes), and flutes are made 
of everything from bamboo to the wing bone of the 
condor. On the day of the feast, altars are set up on the 


The widely-acclaimed Trade & Travel 
Handbooks enjoy an unrivalled 
reputation. From the classic South 
American Handbook to the latest on 
Morocco & Tunisia, they cover over 120 
countries, dependencies and dominions. 


Bound to last the trip, these annually 
updated practical guides are essential 
companions for all travellers. 


Catalogues available 


Distributed in North America by 
Passport Books 

4255 West Touhy Avenue 
Lincolnwood 

Illinois 60646 - 1975 

Tel (708) 679 5500 

Fax (708) 679 6375 


Trade & Travel Handbooks 

6 Riverside Court 

Lower Bristol Road 

Bath BA2 3DZ 

England 

Tel 01225 469141 

Fax 01225 469461 

E mail 100660.1250@compuserve.com 
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four corners of the Plaza de Armas, and the image of 
the Virgin is carried through streets strewn with petals 
of yellow wildflowers. 


Candlemas is February 2, but the festival usually ex- 
tends to the weekend before and after. 


mmersing yourself in the noisy, chaotic 

charm of a Latin American celebration can 

give you an energizing rush, but it can also 
throw you fabulously off-balance. The assault on the 
senses is both liberating and unsettling. 

Successful event traveling means making friends 
with uncertainty (and with a certain amount of vulner- 
ability), and realizing that you'll have to make com- 
promises if you arrive on the Big Day. You may not get 
the cleanest rooms, the quickest meals, or the privacy 
you might like. On the other hand, you may receive 
constant invitations to dance, sing, eat local food, drink 
local fire water, or get married. The possibilities are 
huge when the locals are on a binge. ® 


An award-winning series 
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TRADE & TRAVEL 


(Vandbooks 


South American Explorer 


SPANISH SCHOOL 


THE QUICKEST AND BEST 
WAY TO LEARN SPANISH...!! 


* individual Teaching 
* Flexible Schedules 


* We are Professionals 
*So signup today 


ADDRESS:CARRION 300 Y PLAZA PHONE-FAX 005932 / 547 - 090 
P.O.BOX 17-03-0936 QUITO - ECUADOR 


toa Dest Choice MM 


FER SOU: 
* OFFICIAL DIPLOMAS _ 
*individual Classes = 
* University. Educated Teachers” 
* Audiovisual Methods: 
* Intemational Student Card asic) 
* Selected Ecuadorian Families: ~ 
* Cheap tours to: Galapagos: 
* Tours around Ecuador 
* Malling, Fax service: 
* international calls 


Address: 718 Jorge Washington St. and Amazonas Ave., 


Bullding Rocafuerte; Washington Block 3* floor, 


PHONE & FAX (593 2) 504 654 
P.O, BOX 17:21 1245 
Quito - Ecuador 


Always The est II! 


> Angermeyer's 


ecuador & bees)? 


—orn Expeditions 


i Galapagos & Mainland Tours 


Le Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas 
Fax: 593-2-569956 Quito - Ecuador 


Guachala, a magnificent 16th century hacienda 
set in 186 hectares of farm land and forest. 
1 Rooms with private bathrooms 


R\s 
2 
ANDES DISCOVERY TOURS 


GALAPAGOS & JUNGLE SPECIALISTS 
OPERATORS OF YACHTS & TOURS 


* Tours of 4 to 20 days to Galapagos 
Islands aboard economic, tourist and 
first class yachts. 

* Tours in the jungle aboard the 
Amazon Discovery yacht. 

* Adventure Economic jungle tours. 

* Trekking, rafting, climbing. 

* Tours in the Highlands. 


Amazonas 645 y Ramirez Davalos 
Phone: (593-2) 228-519, 228-520. 
Fax: (593-2) 550-952, 500-992. 
Quito - Ecuador 


Phone; 504444 569960 9221305 


~ Bar-Restaurant 
| Hosteria - Solar-heated pool 
|] Guachala - Horseback riding 
~ Tours to Cayambe Refuge 


Latitud 0° Cayambe, Ecuador 


Reservations: Quito: Reina Victoria 1138 & Foch 
Tel/FAX: (593-2) 563-748 
Toll free in USA & Canada: 1-800-451-6034 


insioe THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


QAR SIL Counei. 
QUITO : ECUADOR 


LATEST ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS 
GREAT FOOD + DRINK 
SUPERB ENVIRONMENT 
EVERYONE IS WELCOME ! 
E-MAIL SERVICE 
(erey@britcoun.org.ec) 


Amazonas 1646 y Orellana 
Tel: 508-282 Fax: 508-283 


CO AFARI 


ECUADOR 
JEEPS FOR EXPEDITIONS 


Based in Quito, Ecuador, we provide 
a 4 wheel drive transport service to get 
you and your gear to anywhere 
you want to get to. 


in addition we can provide help 
with ideas, planning logistics 
and bookings. 


we are particularly interested in the 
more unusual places, Indian communities, 
fiestas, birding and hiking. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT US, 
OR CALL BY - WE'LL BE PLEASED TO SEE YOU 


CALAMA 380 Y JUAN LEON MERA 
P.O. BOX. 17-11-6060 
TEL AND FAX: 593 2 552505 
QUITO, ECUADOR 


Ithaca Club News 


Big changes? Tough 
decisions? Here at the 
South American Explorers 
Club, we're gearing up for 
whatever comes along, re- 
tooling and restructuring. 
Committed? Determined? 
Resolved? You bet. When 
it comes to downsizing, 
streamlining, re-engineer- 
ing, blazing new corporate 
trails, hacking our way 
through the commercial 
thicket, the SAEC will be 
out there on the cutting 
edge with AT&T, Micro- 
soft, Wal-Mart, Disney, 
and the other Big Boys. 
When push comes to shove, we’re 
prepared to be the leanest and 
meanest, and if that means slashing 
Member services and reducing staff 
benefits, well, so be it! 

Yep, we've strummed it on the 
charango to see who does the 
Tango. Know what we mean? Run 
it up the balsa to see who does the 
Salsa. For starters, we're consider- 
ing privatizing the Clubhouses in 
Quito and Lima. Bids for these lu- 
crative franchises could be thrown 
open as early as June, 1997. After 
that, we'll be phasing out most full- 
time positions starting with the little 
people. The switchover to a tempo- 
rary staff working part-time jobs 
can be rammed through within a 
year. Once in place, no more em- 
ployee coddling. This will mean 
high turnover, of course. Anybody 
holding down a job long enough to 
deserve a raise will be fired. And 
there are immediate benefits as 
well. With every employee hired as 
an “outside consultant” or “inde- 
pendent contractor,” the Club won’t 
pay taxes, social security or unem- 
ployment. Health insurance? The 
mere suggestion of such a benefit 
will result in termination. Our new 
business philosophy: “If it costs 
money, cut it.” 
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For a sneak preview of what the 
Club might look like around 
A.D.2001, take one example: Bigger 
Clubhouses in Lima and Quito? No 
way. Starting in 1997, Members try- 
ing to enter a Clubhouse on foot will 
be discouraged and eventually 
barred outright. After much study, 
the Club is just about ready to adopt 
Hitushi’s revolutionary theories on 
Booth Utilization and Traffic Man- 
agement. Hitushi’s research in 
Osaka sweatshops has shown be- 
yond a doubt that it’s more cost ef- 
fective to manage, control, and if 
necessary, stiff customers (read: 
Members) utilizing portable, low- 
maintenance booths which can be 
located at key points throughout 
metropolitan areas. In the near fu- 
ture, Members will be serviced at 
fully Automated Member Hospital- 
ity Booths (AMHB’s). Those wait- 
ing their turn to enter an AMHB will 
be bombarded with subliminal mes- 
sages encouraging them to try their 
luck at rigged Club-operated casino 
games. While their parents get 
fleeced, children can use their “jun- 
ior” credit cards to watch Club-ap- 
proved movies laced with Club 
commercials for merchandise. Al- 
ternatively, Members unwilling to 
gamble or shell out for a movie will 


have to pay a non-user fee 
to lower the volume of the 
Muzak blaring at them 
from nearby loudspeak- 
ers. 

There’s more. The 
confidential report pro- 
duced by our cost-slash- 
ing efficiency experts 
shows conclusively that 
Members tend to ask the 
same questions over and 
over again, and that re- 
sponses to 99 percent of 
these queries can be pre- 
recorded, drastically cut- 
ting Club overhead. The 
outmoded personal ap- 
proach which has charac- 
terized the South American Explor- 
ers Club’s M.O. in the past would 
therefore be discarded as an ob- 
stacle to profits. Once thoroughly 
conditioned, a Member will come 
to actually prefer the canned mes- 
sage over the fuzzy interpersonal 
human alternative that requires the 
unreliable presence of a real person. 
Another advantage is that for a 
small, additional cost, a hard copy 
of the message will be available to 
Members. The result? Efficiency, 
Member satisfaction virtually guar- 
anteed, and one less staff mouth to 
feed. 

Ultimately, an estimated 2,500 
Member inquiries can be handled 
simultaneously with the latest 
model voice-synthesizer, utilizing 
the E-Z Touch-Tone Optional Menu, 
e.g., “For information on the Inca 
Trail Motorized Causeway..., press 
1. For information on_ the 
Aconcagua Summit Express Eleva- 
tor with optional admission to the 
gift shop..., press 2. To speak to our 
Customer Service Machine..., press 
3,” ete. 

Once user-friendly machines 
have replaced the biological staff, a 
computer will analyze the scan- 
nable Member queries, select suit- 
able trip reports, advise region-spe- 
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cific inoculations, suggest proper 
attire, etc., deduct the cost from the 
Member’s bank account and fax, 
mail, or electronically transmit the 
information and goods to the 
subject’s designated reception 
point. 

Membership recruitment is ex- 
pected to soar dramatically once the 
Club goes on-line with it’s new, ex- 
clusive Pro-File Analyzer! soft- 
ware. This program, sensitive to the 
slightest twitch in the subject’s body 
language, fluctuations in voice in- 
flection, and blink rate per second, 
selects from among three dozen 
electronic “personalities” and as- 
signs the right “recruiter” to make 
the final sales pitch. “Recruiters” 
(actually, complex software) will 
interpret a subject’s strengths and 
weaknesses and are programmed to 
inspire a transitory sense of well- 
being, trust, and confidence. For 
example, the “recruiter” Big Bill 
comes across as an engaging mas- 
culine figure that has racked up re- 
cruitment rates in the upper 90th 
percentile. Even more successful is 
Servile Sal (nickname only), a scant- 
ily clad, obliging female projection 
that is particularly effective at sign- 
ing up record numbers of insecure 
males. 

Other anticipated break- 
throughs? Big money-makers might 
include a joint-venture with 
McDonald's to air drop Big Macs to 
expeditions in the field; leveraged 
buy-outs of small South American 
airline companies leading to high- 
priced, exclusive tours to Member- 
only islands and other desirable 
Member-only destinations; and Vir- 
tual Reality Salons (VRS’s) featur- 
ing Dial-An-Adventure trips, 
SELECTA-COMPANION services, 
and more. 

In short, if we have to, the South 
American Explorers Club is poised 
to do what's necessary to survive in 
the cut-throat jungle of the 21st cen- 
tury corporate global village. But 
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before we do this, we should ask, 
“Must the Club adopt these 


Draconian measures?” 


Maybe someday, but not now. 
No. Call us old fashioned, but the 
South American Explorers Club is 
not yet ready to embrace the the 
brutal corporate ethic, to knuckle 
under, cave in, and emulate the al- 
most-criminal deeds of the indus- 
trial giants and their callous disre- 
gard for human values. We will slog 
on, hire real people to work at the 
Club and, as long as possible, hold 
out against the cold, depersonalized 
encroachments of souless technol- 


ogy. 


For a while, at least, we're able 
to do this because of the goodness 


Thank you, Members: 


CONTRIBUTING 
William P. Ancker 
Dr. Ben L. Castricone 
Lyman W. Cole 
Takis Dimitriu 
Robert & Ines Gessner 
Vera & Bill Havens, 
Nance J. Hikes 
Roger E. Kendrick 
Matthew T. Kenny, III 
Michael Krause 
Neil A. & Dawn McManus 
Mr. & Mrs. Philip Palmer 
Eileen Rutschmann 
Marian Stec 
Scott Swanson 


of those Members listed below who 


have generously and commendably 
supported their struggling Club by 
becoming Contributing, Support- 
ing, and Life Members. Their mag- 
nanimity and greatness of heart has 
earned our lasting gratitude. With 
Members such as these, why ape or 
kowtow to IBM and the other moral 


pygmies? 


FOR THE ADVENTURE 
OF A LIFETIME 


FOR MORE INFO.:, CONTACT: 
LUIS ALBERTO OR JUAN GARCIA 
AV. AMAZONAS 1023 Y PINTO 
TEL/FAX: 593-2-541543 
MAIL: P.O. BOX 17-07-9633 
QUITO - ECUADOR 


SUPPORTING 
Clive Giboire 
David G. McIntyre 
Suzanne Merithew 


LIFE 


Nel Barendregt 


JOURNEY INTO THE ECUATORIAL 
RAINFOREST OF EASTERN ECUADOR, 


Southern Cross Enterprises, Ltd. 


AND EXPLORE THE DIVERSITY OF THIS 
ENCHANTED WORLD—A BIOLOGICAL 
TREASURE CHEST, HOME TO AN INCRED- 


IBLE ARRAY OF PLANTS, ANIMALS, 


INSECTS, AND BIRDS, MANY OF THEM 


NOT YET CLASSIFIED. 


WE ALSO OFFER TRIPS TO: 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, COAST, THE 
ANDEAN REGION, INDIAN MARKETS, 
ETC. 


IN THE U.S.A.: 
YALE METZER 
1102 C STREET 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99501 
TEL/FAX: (907) 227-7245 
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The freshly painted Lima Clubhouse. 


Lima Club News 


Well, it’s done. For those mem- 
bers unable or—heaven forbid— 
unwilling to view the founding 
Club’s contribution to restoring the 
somewhat faded splendours of 
downtown Brefia, here is a picture 
of the freshly painted exterior of the 
Lima Clubhouse. Space doesn’t per- 
mit photos of the interior, but trust 
me, it looks good. Thanks are ex- 
tended to Club Members José , 
Ross, and Melissa, the brave—or 
foolish—souls who answered the 
call for painters! 

Of course, now that the U.S. 
State Department has lifted its 
warning against traveling to Peru, 
we do expect to see a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of Members 
passing through our oasis in the 
City of Kings. The news was glee- 
fully received by the Peruvian tour- 
ist trade which is now foreseeing a 
bumper year of foreign visitors. 

This brings us on toa somewhat 
touchy subject: tour guides and 
agencies. It appears some of you 
(and you know who you are) are not 
having the time of your lives in 
Peru, due to bad service, bad orga- 
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nization, and bad information on 
the part of individuals and compa- 
nies. Help us to help you by letting 
us know when things go wrong as 
well as when they go as planned. 
But please, no complaints about the 
weather or the colour of the Club- 
house! 

On the archaeological front, 
long-time Club Member Gene Sa- 
voy was recently spotted in Peru on 
a hush-hush project. Despite intense 
probing by yours truly, no details 
were revealed. Rest assured, how- 
ever, that when the story gets out, 
Club Members will be among the 
first to hear it. Probably. 

Climbers will be glad to find 
out that at long last a new guide to 
the Cordillera Blanca will be hitting 
the streets. Written by David 
Sharman with lots of route draw- 
ings, word is that it’s “good”! It will 
be available “soon,” both in the 
Lima Clubhouse as well as through 
Ithaca. Price is yet unknown. 

Surprisingly, inquiries as to the 
health of the Lima staff have been 
rather thin considering that there 


have been 10 (that’s TEN) earth- 
quakes in Peru in September alone. 
Members will doubtless be relieved 
to learn, despite their apparent lack 
of concern, that Bill and I are still 
alive and kicking. Perhaps in the 
future, solicitations of well-being 
could be sent in advance? 


—Richard 
Quito Club News 


Many people still seem to be 
wondering about the current situa- 
tion at the Peruvian/Ecuadorian 
border. At this point, the crossings 
at both Macara (inland) and 
Huaquillas (coast) are officially 
open. However, the coastal route is 
recommended as it is more estab- 
lished and generally hassle-free. 

The long-simmering conflict 
over the fate of the Galapagos flared 
dramatically in September, when a 
large number of residents went on 
strike and seized the airport at 
Puerta Ayora in protest against the 
presidential veto of a law recently 
passed by the Ecuadorian Congress. 
While the protest caused some 
changes to be made in tour itinerar- 
ies, the impact on most travelers 
was minimal. The proposed law 
would have lifted many of the quo- 
tas designed to protect the 
Galapagos’ amazingly unique wild- 
life and would have shifted care and 
preservation responsibilities away 
from the National Park Service. In 
effect, future management deci- 
sions would have been made ac- 
cording to political whims. The 
diputado (congressman) for the is- 
lands sponsored the initiative and 
has widespread local support, espe- 
cially from those involved in the 
extremely lucrative (and often ille- 
gal) harvesting of sea cucumbers. 
However, there is a sizeable faction 
of islanders who realize that the 
change in management policy 
would, in the long run, bring eco- 
logical and economic disaster to the 
Galapagos. It’s believed that this 
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would have a devastating effect on 
Ecuadorian tourism as a whole. The 
ultimate outcome of this conflict re- 
mains uncertain, but for now, the 
strike is over, negotiations are con- 
tinuing, and all tours are going 
ahead as scheduled. 

Train prices for foreigners have 
risen. This means that the famous 
Ibarra-San Lorenzo and Alausi- 
Bucay trips are now $15 and $10 re- 
spectively. Residents still pay less 
than $2, but while this may seem 
like a typical tourist rip-off, the in- 
crease may actually be the one thing 
that can keep the trains running. 
The Ecuadorian government has 
been losing money on the system 
for some time and has finally de- 
cided to bring in the tourist subsidy 
rather than discontinue service en- 
tirely. Both scenic routes mentioned 
here are certainly worth even the in- 
flated price. Think of it as your Save 
the Trains Campaign! 

A tip for those of you flying to 
Quito at night: the cab fare to the 
New Town definitely should not be 
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more than 10,000 sucres (approxi- 
mately $4). Even that price reflects 
a bit of “tourist inflation.” During 
the day, the drivers are supposed to 
use their meters, which will mean a 
fare of about 5,000 sucres for the 
same trip. 

Due to massive water shortages 
in the last two months, there have 
been near-daily power cuts 
throughout Ecuador for up to eight 
hours at a stretch. At least we now 
have a rough idea of the schedule, 
and most everyone is learning to go 
with the (lack of) flow—except 
Members already addicted to our 
new e-mail service, that is. We re- 
ceived three requests this week to 
buy a generator! 

Joy of joys! Damaris has made 
it back from her summer in En- 
gland. She delivered a huge load of 
books, gave kisses all around, and 
immediately set off to climb 
Cotopaxi for the umpteenth time— 
her last bit of vacation before im- 
mersing herself in Club business 
once again. A much-missed Melanie 


will be on her way south before the 
end of October, with plans to start 
looking for a bigger, better Club- 
house as soon as she catches her 
breath, which is easier said than 
done in Quito! The rest of us have 
been happily holding down the fort 
and squeezing in our own bit of 
travel here and there. We’re just 
now catching OUR breath as the 
summer rush settles down. 

We’ve heard that the Lima 
staff’s request for donations of 
Parmesan and Guinness has been 
successful beyond their wildest 
dreams. At the risk of sounding 
piggy, we'd like to put out our own 
plea: Bagels and sharp cheddar are 
nigh impossible to find here, and if 
you bring us chocolate chips, we 
promise to share the cookies! The 
lushes among us have also ex- 
pressed a craving for good ale, so if 
the spirit moves you... 


—Sheila 


EXPEDICIONES 
MANU 


\o™ 


CJ 


guaranteed fixed departures 
EVEN WITH ONE CLIENT!! 
"THE TOUR" 8 days-7 nights. BUS IN/PLANE OUT. Twice A MONTH. 
4 days-3 nights in Manu Lodge. PLANE ROUND TRIP. every TUESDAY. 
5 days-4 nights in Manu Lodge. PLANE ROUND TRIP. EVERY FRIDAY. 


Best-quality camping trips available. 


Contact Monica or Armando at: 


Av.Sol 582. CUSCO-PERU. -Ph:+51 84 224384. Fax: +51 84 234793. 


E-mail address: postmaster@mnt.com.pe 
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PERU’s MANU 


NATIONAL PARK 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife reserve 


Write us: 

P.O. Box 606 
Cusco, Peru 
FAX: (84) 236706 
TEL: (84) 226671 
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Mountain Biking In 
and Around 
Cusco, Peru 


Gone are the days when cycling 
in Cusco was limited to a few hardy 
marathoners en route to Tierra del 
Fuego. Now, cycling’s all the rage! 
Countless cyclers have taken to see- 
ing Peru via mountain bikes—and 
enjoying some of the best downhill 
(and, for the masochist, uphill) 
thrills in the world. 

Several agencies advertise 
bikes for hire. Peruvian cheapies are 
$8 per day but are unreliable and 
unsuitable for off-roading. Fifteen 
to $20 will secure you a “quality” 
mountain bike—be sure to examine 
it thoroughly. Check to see if helmet, 
gloves, puncture-repair kit, pump 
and tool kit are included. Bike snobs 
would do better to bring their own 
bike. Box them, and most airlines 
will fly them at no extra charge. Be- 
ware of Peruvian Customs, who'll 
try to zap you for a “25%-of-value, 
fully-refundable bond.” Lie about 
your bike’s value—it’s less painful 
than paying an outrageous fee. 

Visions of cycling the Pan- 
American highway should be 
erased from your mind right now. 
It’s long, windy, sandy, and worst 
of all, boring. There’s also a good 
chance here that you'll be knocked 
off your bike by kamikaze truck and 
bus drivers. Instead, catch a truck 
to the highlands and enjoy down- 
hills of a lifetime! 

Those of you just passing 
through Cusco should consider a 
guided tour. A day tour with lunch 
and transport to and from the best 
places will set you back a mere $20- 
25. The most popular routes are 
within a few hours of the city. See 
the surrounding ruins, then off-road 
it back to Cusco or over the hill to 
Pisac via old Inca pathways. The 
Chinceros route, via the circular ter- 
races of Moray, is also popular. It'll 
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lead you through the village of 
Maras and downward via the Sali- 
nas—a spectacular Inca salt mine 
still in use today—to Urubamba or 
Ollantaytambo. For the hard core 
mountain biker, there’s the excellent 
one or two day trip from Cusco to 
Calca—quite a lot of carrying, but 
some awesome downhills! 

An Ausangate circuit is possible 
in three to four days, but again, 
you'll be flexing your muscles. It’s 
an impressive altitude gain. From 
Ollantaytambo, you can bike or take 
a truck up to the Abra de Malaga 
(4600m); from there, it’s all down- 
hill to the jungle. The pass behind 
Calca to Lares and beyond to Kiteni 
is worth the trip—the scenery is 
breathtaking. Consider a support 
vehicle for some of these adven- 
tures, since health problems associ- 
ated with altitude can come on sud- 
denly and be quite dangerous. 

If you're biking for Manu, break 
up the tedium by cycling from Tres 
Cruces to La Union, a stunning 
downhill. The descent to the 
Apurimac River makes a great 


burn, as does the Tambopata River, 
with its 5-hour, 3500m descent. 
Other options include the 550km 
megaburn to Puerto Maldonado, 
which gets hot and sweaty towards 
the end, though it’s a great chal- 
lenge. 

In short, with mountain biking 
in and around Cusco, you can’t go 
wrong. But before you pedal off, 
keep in mind that Peruvian motor- 
ists rarely use their rearview mir- 
rors and will not be expecting a bike 
to flash by them. Neither will pe- 
destrians, who have an uncanny 
knack for freezing when they see 
you zooming towards them. Don’t 
torture yourself by asking 
campesinos how far it is to your des- 
tination; most have little or no con- 
cept of time or distance, and those 
who do are convinced you are su- 
perhuman and offer estimates that 
are wildly inaccurate. Disregard the 
phrases, “pura baja” (all downhill) 
and “todo plano” (all flat), as Peruvi- 
ans seem to forget the monstrous 
uphills waiting just up ahead. 
Watch for dogs darting out of door- 
ways for your wheels or—uggh!— 
your legs. A few stones, lots of 
shouting and the occasional kick 
will usually ward them off. 

Bring plenty of puncture-repair 
kit essentials and avoid spilling in- 
sect repellent on your inner tube lin- 
ing or nothing will stick to it. Happy 
biking! 


—Paul Cripps 
Canoe Tips 


Club Members who are canoe 
fanatics—as in, don’t leave home 
without it—may already know 
about the Folding Pak Canoe. We at 
the Club were recently tipped off 
about it by James Bardwell. James 
purchased one in Norway; soon af- 
ter, he and his wife were taking their 
maiden voyage in Papua New 
Guinea. So impressed were they 
that they convinced Jim’s sister and 
her husband to purchase one for a 
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How the Folding Pak Canoe stacks up — a canoe comparison. 


Your Canoe Dugout 
Length 13-18' 10-30' 
Weight 35-80 Ibs 150-500 Ibs 
Land transport Major hassle Forget it 
Field repairs Poor you Destroy a tree 
Air freight to More than cost of Already there...maybe 
destination your plane ticket 
OVERALL Leave it home Cheap but not practical 


trip they were taking to Canada. Jim 
notes that after a four-month vaca- 
tion in Asia, venturing down rivers 
in Nepal and Laos in his beloved 
Pak, he will christen his folding ca- 
noe with South American waters. 
He strongly encourages others to do 
likewise. They're a tad expensive 
($100 per foot), but after paddling 
about in dugouts, Jim says they’re 
worth every penny—lightweight, 
durable and portable. Jim reports 
that the most he’s ever paid to trans- 
port his Pak was the price of an ex- 
tra seat on a bus for it. The tables 
abouve is a brief summary of how 
the Folding Pak compares to other 
canoes. 

For more information, write 
Ally Pak Boats, P.O. Box 700D, 
Enfield, NH 03748, or call them at 
(603) 623-7654. 


Steaming 


Questions 


The Steamship Historical Soci- 
ety of America every few years pub- 
lishes a list of all known team ves- 
sels (except ocean liners) operating 
worldwide. This list has always 
contained entries for South 
America, so I’m hoping Members of 
the South American Explorers Club 
might be able to provide me with 
up-do-date information. 
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Does a paddle-steamer ferry 
still operate between Posadas, Ar- 
gentina, and Encarnacion, Para- 
guay? Last reports indicated that 
this service might terminate after 
the opening of a new bridge. If the 
vessel is still in operation, is it steam 
and is the name Roque Saenz Pena? 
Is sternwheel steamer Benjamin 
Guimares still operating tourist 
cruises from Pirapora, Brazil, on the 
Sao Francisco River? Does anyone 
know the current status of the simi- 
lar sternwheeler San Francisco, fea- 
tured in a segment of the Great 
River Journeys series on BBC? Both 
of these vessels are interesting sur- 
vivors, having been built in Pitts- 
burgh approximately 1910 for South 
American Service. Jhuliana, a pro- 
peller steamer on the Peruvian 
Amazon which was featured in the 
movie, “Fitzcarraldo,” is apparently 
still in service, judging by a recent 
article in Escape magazine. Is it still 
steam-powered? Are there other 
steam vessels on the Amazon? 

What is the current status of the 
British-built overnight steamers on 
Lake Titicaca? One report states that 
one of them, Inca, has been 
scrapped. No news of Coya of 1892 
or Gran Mariscal Andres de Santa 
Cruz (formerly Ollanta) of 1931 has 
been received in some time, al- 
though there are persistent reports 
that they operate in freight-only ser- 
vice. Two very ancient vessels, no 


Folding Pak Canoe 


13.5-18' 
15-52 Ibs 


Fits into duffle bag 35" long 


Fast and easy 
Goes as 1 piece 


of luggage—no extra $ 
Opens up a world of rivers 


longer steam, have been lying at 
Puno for years. They are Chucuito 
of 1862 and Puno of 1871. Any in- 
formation on any of these vessels 
would be welcome; nowhere else in 
the world do Victorian British over- 
night steamers survive. 

South America may have other 
operating steam vessels not yet 
known to us. We would also wel- 
come data on preserved steamers, 
such as restaurant ships, museums 
ships, etc. Name, length, age, type 
of propulsion, type of engine—all 
would be desirable, if known. While 
technical data is nice to have, the 
fact of the existence of historic ships 
is basic. Please send to William M. 
Worden, 1020 Iroquois Avenue, De- 
troit, MI 48214. Thanks for any help 
you can offer. 


—Steamboat Bill 


IMPORTANT: 
To enter the Tambopata Reserve, 
you will need a yellow fever 
vaccination document. 


Change of Address 
Please inform the Ithaca 
Headquarters of any changes in 
address at least one month 
prior to your move. This will 
ensure uninterrupted delivery 
of your South American Explorer. 
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Dear Editor— 

I was dismayed by 
the article about the 
Yanomami, written by 
Irma Turtle and pub- 
lished in the May, 1995 
issue, #40. 

The Venezuelan 
Yanomami live in the 
Yanomami Biosphere 
Reserve that is off limits 
to travelers. Therefore, 
taking a group of tour- 
ists to visit the Yano- 
mami as part of an eco- 
tour is illegal as well as 
irresponsible. 

Irma Turtle’s article 
is offensive and patron- 
ising. Her jocular descriptions of the 
Yanomami make no reference to the 
very serious political and health 
problems they are currently facing. 
Gold miners from Brazil have been 
encroaching on their territory and 
have introduced life-threatening 
diseases, notably cerebral malaria, 
into the area. They are polluting the 
rivers with mercury, and violent 
confrontations have resulted in nu- 
merous Yanomami deaths. In Bra- 
zil, one in five Yanomami have died 
in the last five years due to the in- 
vasion of gold miners. No figures 
are available for Venezuela. How- 
ever, in 1993 alone sixteen Yano- 
mami were massacred there. 

Ms. Turtle’s descriptions of the 
Yanomami are ridiculous as well as 
patronising (the girls looked like 
“pussycats”). She tells us about a 
seriously ill Yanomami man who 
was taken to a nearby mission for 
treatment in one of her boats, which 
suggests some concern for his wel- 
fare. Yet in the next paragraph, she 
makes light of his condition and 
appears to mock Yanomami 
funarary customs (“It makes you 
wonder how his family will meet 
him again. In a soup? Maybe a ba- 
nana milkshake? Ashes to ashes.”) 
This sort of jaunty humor at the ex- 
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pense of the Yanomami is tasteless 
and offensive. 

But what is especially objection- 
able is her attitude toward tribal 
peoples as just another amusing 
commodity to be consumed by her 
tourist clients. The other Indian vil- 
lages she passes along the Orinoco 
River are dismissed as, “Much too 
westernised for our tastes.” One 
suspects she views the Yanomami 
as she would a pristine beach, best 
enjoyed before it is spoiled by be- 
coming too westernised to provide 
the thrills her adventure traveler 
clients are seeking. To view tribal 
peoples in this consumerist manner 
is unacceptable. 

References to the Yanomami as 
in a “suspended time warp” are 
nonsensical, as is her description of 
their encounter as “Stone Age Meets 
Star Trek.” The Yanomami have a 
sophisticated and complex culture 
and like all societies, are in a con- 
stant state of change. The fact that 
they have not become westernised 
does not place them in the past or in 
the Stone Age. 

It is precisely this well-meaning 
but patronising and consumerist 
mentality that has led to the ruth- 
less exploitation of the world’s in- 
digenous peoples over the centu- 


ries. Adventure tourism 
is more often than not 
just another form of ex- 
ploitation whereby 
western companies 
profit from tribal re- 
sources, culture and 
hospitality while tribal 
peoples receive little or 
no benefit. On the con- 
trary, tourism often does 
great damage to tribal 
communities, causing 
social, cultural as well as 
physical disruption. Do 
a few beads and loin 
cloths compensate for 
deaths from epidemics 
of measles and influenza 
introduced by travelers? 

Survival International is cam- 
paigning to make eco-tourism more 
responsible and more aware of 
tribal peoples’ rights. For more in- 
formation about this campaign, 
please contact Survival Interna- 
tional at 11-15 Emerald St., London 
WCIN 3Q1, UK. 


—Barbara Gehrels 
Survival International, London 


Ms. Turtle Responds: 


Dear Ms. Gehrels— 

Your letter was forwarded to 
me by the South American Explor- 
ers Club and I am responding here. 
Note that I have been taking people 
into the bush for 10 years now and 
have never been accused of exploit- 
ing the natives, of mocking or pa- 
tronizing them. All those people 
who travel with me know that I 
have a deep care for all the peoples 
I visit and a great respect for their 
culture and traditions. They also 
know that I do my utmost to help 
them, from bringing in medicines to 
funding wells. 

As for traveling “illegally and 
irresponsibly,” I have yet to travel 
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anywhere illegally in any country. 
In Venezuela, we travel with per- 
mits from the government, which 
are then supervised locally by the 
National Guard. I suggest you do 
your research a bit more carefully 
before you write such defamatory 
accusations. 

My article expresses nothing 
but admiration for the Yanomamo 
and their way of life. You may not 
like my writing style or my sense of 
humor (albeit altered radically, ir- 
responsibly and without my per- 
mission by the publisher of the 
South American Explorers Club), 
but it never intends to be demean- 
ing or patronizing. Referring to girls 
as looking like pussy cats because 
of their “whisker sticks” is hardly 
offensive. And as the origin of these 
sticks may very well relate to an 
ancient association and reverence 
for the jaguar cat, looking like pussy 
cats may be precisely the point. 

Nor is it demeaning to make 
references to a “stone age” culture. 
This is not a value judgement im- 
plying that a culture is backward. 
This is your inference, not mine. 
Nor is it a statement of the complex- 
ity or non-complexity of their cul- 
ture, but of the tools they use. My 
article clearly admires the 
Yanomamo’s ability to maintain 
their centuries-old traditions and to 
want nothing from the western 
world than some red cloth. Bravo 
for them! 

I honor and respect the 
Yanomamo, as I do all the tribes I 
visit around the world, be it the 
Wodaabe, the Tuareg, the tribes of 
Ethiopia’s Omo Valley, the Himba, 
and many others. What is so consis- 
tently remarkable about them is that 
they still live the way they have 
lived for centuries, true to their cul- 
tures and their traditions...and with 
almost no concessions to the mod- 
ern world. And don’t be misled. The 
modern world is right there beside 
them, in the Yanomamo case in the 
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form of river traders and mission- 
aries. Yet they continue to stand out 
as isolated fortresses of tradition, of 
doing things their own way, of pride 
in their heritages, of a fierce sense 
of belonging, while the rest of the 
world barrels right on by them, fre- 
netically, chaotically, directionless, 
identityless into the 21st century. 

This nobility and simplicity is 
what draws me to them, and it is 
what the people who travel with me 
hope to find...an interaction with 
another way of life, equally as valid 
as ours, and in many cases, a lot 
saner. Not to change, not to belittle, 
not to gawk, but to experience and 
learn. And we give back in return. 
We leave nothing behind that is not 
appropriate to their cultures and we 
help where we might actually be of 
benefit. I’ve brought in medicines, 
taken sick children to clinics, bought 
food and supplies for people in 
want, and I have circulated infor- 
mation to journalists about tribal 
difficulties. I have goddaughters 
among a variety of tribes, named 
after me. This hardly seems like ex- 
ploitation. 

We offer our respect and our 
admiration. And we offer some- 
thing else. The 20th century is in- 
deed there, whether Survival Inter- 
national wishes to keep it out or not, 
and we cannot stop progress. But 
as concerned caring beings, we can 
mitigate the blow a bit, by showing 
these people that not everyone out 
there in the modern world is all bad, 
and that there are those out there 
who wish them well, and hope that 
they will continue their fight to re- 
main who they are. 

As a concerned adventure 
travel tour operator, I feel that I pro- 
vide an important contribution to- 
wards the welfare of the tribal 
peoples that I take people to visit. 
This is because my travelers, 
through these personal interactions, 
become acutely sensitized to the 
plights of these tribal people, and 


upon returning home often join the 
fight to help. Turtle Tours may take 
no more than 100 people into the 
bush each year, but these then be- 
come 100 more individuals edu- 
cated and aware of these tribal im- 
perilments than would be if one 
were to depend solely on the effi- 
cacy of media efforts. And it is pre- 
cisely because these travelers have 
had very special personal encoun- 
ters with tribal people that they 
want to help. For these travelers, the 
Yanomamo are no longer the sub- 
ject of an obscure article buried 
somewhere in the back of a news- 
paper. Instead they have become 
very real human beings for whom 
they have developed a genuine care 
and concern. 

Finally, one last comment. My 
article was edited and rewritten 
unconscionably by Don Montague, 
the publisher and editor of the 
South American Explorers Club, He 
altered and inserted words, tone 
and phrases throughout the article 
without my knowledge or ap- 
proval. The revisions were never 
submitted to me prior to publica- 
tion. Had I seen the changes, I never 
would have permitted publication. 
This article is an integral part of a 
book that I am writing on the role of 
ritual in tribal preservation. Suffice 
it to say, Ms. Gehrels, if you take 
umbrage with the apparently flip- 
pant tone about death rites of the 
Yanomamo, so do I. 


—lIrma Turtle 
Director, Turtle Tours 


Editor's Note: 

Foul! 

“Infrequently a small clearing 
appears, where some Indians have 
cut down the forest and built their 
homes. These are the homes of the 
Piaroas, the Yekwanas and the 
Curripacas. Much too westernized 
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for our tastes.” “Uncle Fred sure 
didn’t look good when we left him 
off at the mission and we wonder 
how his family will next encounter 
him, in a funerary banana milk 
shake. Ashes to ashes?” “There will 
be a hot time in the old shabono to- 
night.” “Hey, this is just like in the 
anthropology books.” “Being with 
the Yanomamo in their wayumi 
camp is about as real as it gets.” “I 
feel priviledged (sic) to see this.” 
“We never got more than a few 
drops wet.” “...items that would be 
hot on the top of any Yanomamo 
Xmas list.” “For 30 hours we have 
lived together in some kind of sus- 
pended time warp theater present- 
ing ‘Stone Age meets Star Trek.’” 
etc., etc., Ste. 

Every single one of the above is 
a direct quote from Ms. Turtle’s ar- 
ticle in its original, untouched, irri- 
tating, and offensive purity. Ms. 
Turtle is much too modest. The style 
and tone of the article are hers and 
hers alone. She deserves all the 
credit. If there is any doubt on this 
score, I can provide the original 
Turtle piece, untouched by editorial 
hands. In truth Ms. Turtle needs 
more than an editor, however. She 
needs someone to advise her on 
those occasions when it would be 
prudent to omit the folksy tone, the 
flip remark and indeed, when it 
would be best to say nothing at all. 

As editor, I don’t feel obliged to 
like all the articles we publish. We 
run all sorts of articles that are of 
interest to Club Members and we 
publish pieces such as Ms. Turtle’s 
well knowing they’re controversial. 
For myself, I’ve always been leery 
of the “honor and respect” tour op- 
erators routinely profess for the 
“tribes” they visit while ignoring 
the harm they do and the dangers 
they pose. I’d rather see such “rev- 
erence” take the form of leaving 
them alone. That’s my opinion. 
Need I say it’s not the only one. 
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Dear Club— 

Iam glad to be a Member be- 
cause of the excellent articles you 
print in your journal and because I 
believe that in this world there 
should forever be a South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club. I greatly appre- 
ciate the efforts of your organiza- 
tion. 

I am writing because of a pas- 
sage I read in the article by Bob 
Villareal, called “Pissis” in issue #41. 
He wrote, “The peacefulness and 
quiet bathe my soul and I wish for 
this moment of idyllic beauty to last 
forever, stored up that I might call it 
forth in later years as an antidote to 
the cold and the loneliness and the 
darkness to come.” 

This short passage is one of the 
finest examples of writing that I 
have seen ina long time. When Iam 
in Latin America, | too wish that I 
could store up those moments of 
idyllic beauty, whether I find them 
in the bustling hopefulness of a city 
or the stillness of the countryside. 
For this reason I will continue to 
search for work in Latin America 
and I will continue to be a Member 
of the SAEC. 


—Steve Hasz 


Corrections: 


Regarding, “My Dinner 
with Andre,” by David Hicks, 
the lava tunnel photo caption 
should have indicated that the 
goat bones are on the ceiling. 


Inreference to, “Old Stones 
& Ancient Peoples,” by Kate 
Wheeler, the phone number for 
Chachapoyas is now 011-51- 
74-75-80-88, and the code is 
now 74. 


DISCOUNT 
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e Low prices 

¢ Group discounts 

¢ Tour packages 
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Odyssey 
Travel 
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The Best Places to 
Stay in South 
America, Vol. I 


Alex Newton 


Edison, NY: Hunter 
Publishing Inc., 1995. 
279pp. B/W illustra- 
tions. $14.95 


More times than I 
care to remember, I have 
stared at the range of 
hotel listings in the South 
American Handbook or a 
Lonely Planet’s country 
guide and attempted to 
ascertain which would 
be the best of the lot. I 
couldn’t always tell 
from the brief descrip- 
tion and was not always 
lucky enough to guess 
correctly. Once in Puno, 
Islithered out of a dump in the dark 
of night, too embarrassed to admit 
to the clerk that even a buck-fifty 
room was not cheap enough for me 
to overlook the feces-encrusted toi- 
let. On my one night in Bahia, I slept 
fitfully in a mere cubbyhole, thank- 
ful to have found a room that didn’t 
cost an arm or a leg. The next morn- 
ing while strolling along the coastal 
streets, I discovered a charming 
villa with spacious rooms that cost 
the same as my “closet.” It was 
listed further down in the guide- 
book hotel section, but without any 
special comment that would set it 
apart from the others. I felt robbed. 

Most of the practical guide- 
books, like those mentioned above, 
don’t have the space to devote to 
lengthy descriptions of lodgings. 
Their focus, and justifiably so, is 
quantity: give the traveler the 
gamut of choices, leave no stone 
unturned—in this case, no bed 
unspurned. But when I’ve just come 
off an 18-hour bus-ride-from-hell, I 
want the guide to say, “Stay at this 
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place, you'll really like it.” Period. 
In other instances, I would happily 
pay a few dollars more to sleep in 
the historic surroundings where 
Bolivar once snoozed (providing 
they’ve changed the sheets since 
then)—another kind of detail guide- 
books don’t often have space to in- 
dulge in. Fortunately, The Best Places 
to Stay in South America solves these 
dilemmas. 

In his extensive wanderings, 
Newton discovered that one of the 
highlights of traveling around 
South America was the opportunity 
to stay at an array of fascinating 
hotels. In doing so, he too found that 
guidebooks’ descriptions of lodg- 
ings were vague and neutral, mak- 
ing it difficult to choose one over 
another. What followed was the in- 
spiration for this guide. From 17th 
century haciendas, charming small 
hotels, and rustic fishing lodges, 
Newton selects accommodations 
that stand out from the rest. 

In Petrohué, Chile, a country- 
style lodge built in the 1960s for 


Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
sits at the foot of Volcan 
Osorno and offers its 
guests a cozy fire in the 
common room and Chil- 
ean folksinging during 
lunch. The highlight of a 
small residencial in 
Chulumani, Bolivia, is 
the elderly woman who 
runs it. Her garden of 
colorful flowers and soft 
grass provides a special 
setting for guests to sit 
in the sun and enjoy the 
mountain views. The 
rooms aren’t half bad, 
either. 

While many mod- 
ern establishments are 
included, Newton ad- 
mits to a penchant for 
older hotels that have 
character. In some cases, 
it may be the exceptional 
service; in others, the history or ar- 
chitecture. Sometimes it’s the “feel” 
of the lobby or communal rooms, 
or the “character” of the owners 
themselves. 

The guide is intentionally selec- 
tive. Hotels are listed by class with 
one primary recommendation, and 
an alternative suggestion or two in 
each category. Classes include De- 
luxe, A, B, and C. In some locations, 
not all of the categories are avail- 
able. Pasto, Colombia, for example, 
has no deluxe hotels. The classes 
also reflect more the quality than the 
price, as the difference between ru- 
ral and urban lodgings rates vary 
considerably. Class C, the budget 
option, is given the least attention, 
since there are a number of guides 
dealing exclusively with the 
“cheapies.” 

Each selection includes a thor- 
ough description, address, phone 
number, and other essential infor- 
mation. Excellent black and white 
sketches by Quito artist Fernando 
Molina enhance the meticulous de- 
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scriptions. When it comes to hav- 
ing an enjoyable South American 
experience, this guide will make a 
difference. 


War of Shadows: 
The Struggle for Utopia in 
the Peruvian Amazon 


Michael F. Brown 


University of California Press, 
1991 


When Bo Diddley sang “you 
can’t judge a book by looking at the 
cover,” he obviously didn’t have 
this book in mind. The cover fea- 
tures an antique black and white 
photograph of Ashaninka (Campa) 
Indians. It’s attractive, well-done, 
and grabs you right from the start. 
The same can be said for what's in- 
side. It gives the reader a true feel 
for the currents of millennialism, 
utopian dreams, and messianic vio- 
lence which have periodically 
washed over the Peruvian Amazon 
from the 17th Century to the present 
day. 

The central figures of War of 
Shadows include not only the 
Ashaninka Indians of Peru’s central 
jungle but also those individuals 
and groups which have placed 
themselves within the Ashaninka 
sphere. In the 17th century, it was 
the Franciscans, intent on winning 
souls. Their eviction came violently 
in the mid-18th century, led by Juan 
Santos Atahualpa, the first and fore- 
most of the “charismatic outsiders.” 
Other figures include Carlos 
Fitzcarraldo, a ruthless kind of 
amachénga, or mythical savior, 
whose vision led to the discovery 
of the Isthmus (which bears his 
name) and hence to slavery, terror, 
and raiding among affected popu- 
lations of Piro, Mashco, and 
Ashaninka. 

The book describes how the 
Ashaninka kept alive both their in- 
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nate propensity to resist intrusion 
and their ongoing belief that their 
ancient liberties would be restored 
with the arrival of a messiah. 

Fully half of War of Shadows is 
devoted to the guerrilla—the Marx- 
ist-inspired revolutionaries of the 
Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucio- 
naria (MIR) among the Ashaninka. 
The mid-60’s saw many Ashaninka 
throw in their lot with their poten- 
tial liberators, the MIR’s Tupac 
Amaru guerrilla column. The leader, 
a highly educated and well-traveled 
Peruvian black of Haitian origin 
named Guillermo Lobatén, was 
identified by some as an amachénga 
sent by Pava—the Father Sun. Oth- 
ers thought he could be a kamari—a 
demon—and tried to stay out of the 
ensuing struggle or were drawn 
into battle on the side of the 
counterinsurgency forces. During 
these tumultuous times, another 
potential tasdrentsi, or dynamic 
spirit associated with prosperity, 
came upon the scene in the person 
of a mysterious, young North 
American named David Pent. He 
was seen alternately as communist 
agitator, libertine, generous patron, 
exploiter, and con man. 

Woven throughout the narra- 
tive history contained within War of 
Shadows is an analysis of the psycho- 
logical, social, mythological, and 
religious factors which had shaped 
the action. These include the extent 
to which the guerrillas of the MIR 
used the Ashaninka’s hopes for 
their own political ends, and how 
the shamans attempted to fit their 
dynamic intruders their own sce- 
nario of liberation and redemption. 
Also discussed is the significance of 
trade goods and Christian icons. 

Much has changed in Peru since 
1991, when War of Shadows was first 
published, yet the only out-of-date 
references are to a Peru plagued by 
political violence. There are some 
minor geographical errors, such as 
the misrepresentation of the Rio 


Camisea as the source of the 
Urubamba, and a quoted reference 
to the Rio “Paucartambo” was un- 
corrected (it is now the “Tambo.”) 
The text in places requires the care- 
ful reader to have a good dictionary 
on hand; some words (“orrery,” for 
example) are so unfamiliar and 
used so strangely that they appear 
to be intended to impress. Quite un- 
necessary, as the text is well-con- 
structed, informative, and even- 
handed. This, along with the 18 sig- 
nificant photographs, 3 maps, ex- 
tensive bibliography, index, and of 
course, the attractive cover, makes 
War of Shadows quite impressive 
enough. 


—Gregory Deyermenjian 


A Neotropical Companion: 
An Introduction to the 
Animals, Plants, and Eco- 
systems of the New World 
Tropics 


John C. Krichner 


Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. 436pp. B/W 
illustrations. $19.95. 


Remember the last time you 
were in South America, the time 
you leaned against an acacia tree to 
rest during a long hike? The next 
day, after the pain from the ant 
stings had subsided, you wondered 
why all those ants had swarmed 
over you, and what they were do- 
ing in an acacia tree in the first place. 
Well, if you'd been carrying a copy 
of A Neotropical Companion, you 
could have found the answer to 
these and other vexing questions. 

A Neotropical Companion is an 
unusual literary combination—part 
personal essay and anecdote, part 
textbook and general reference 
guide. In an early chapter, for ex- 
ample, Kricher begins by describing 
the sights and sounds one might 


South American Explorer 


notice on a first visit to a rain forest: 
“How dark it seems as dense 
canopy foliage shades the forest in- 
terior. Surprisingly, even the most 
colorful birds look subdued in the 
deep shade. Only scattered flecks of 
sunlight dot the forest floor.” He 
then weaves in natural history in- 
formation, explaining, for example, 
that many tropical trees have but- 
tresses and prop roots but that their 
function is still debated. He goes on 
to share an anecdote about a team 
of botanists who, while conducting 
research in the jungle, engaged in 
an esoteric argument about the 
function of buttresses. While the 
debate ensued, their Indian guide 
illustrated his opinion on the issue 
by hacking away the buttresses of a 
nearby tree with his machete and 
toppling it over. 

In Chapter 5, entitled “The 
Tropical Pharmacy: Plant Drugs 
and Their Consequences,” Kricher 
introduces us to naturally occurring 
chemical compounds like alkaloids 
and terpenoids, many of which 
have medicinal uses. Later in the 
chapter, he relates a discussion he 
once had with a “bush doctor” 
along the Napo River in Ecuador. 
The man showed him herbs used to 
cure headaches, constipation, fever, 
and even, he claimed, Parkinson’s 
disease. And so it goes as Kricher 
moves between presenting facts 
and concepts that you might find in 
a textbook (descriptions of adaptive 
radiation in bats) to telling stories 
that you could imagine listening to 
over a cerveza in a cantina (“I once 
spent a night ina motel room witha 
Noctilo [species of bat]....”). 

The book includes fascinating 
tidbits relating to the ecology and 
evolutionary biology of the neotro- 
pics. Did you know, for instance, 
that there are bats that eat birds and 
fish? That 283 tree species have been 
found in a single hectare of Peru- 
vian rainforest? That the Mayans 
administered potent natural drugs 
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through ritual enemas? More im- 
portantly, the author explains why 
and how many of these unusual 
natural phenomena came to be, 
placing them all within an evolu- 
tionary and ecological framework. 
To the delight of readers who wish 
to gain more in-depth knowledge 
about various topics of interests 
mentioned in the book, A Neotropi- 
cal Companion is exceptionally well- 
documented with numerous litera- 
ture citations. The black and white 
illustrations by Andrea LeJeune 
consistently enhance and clarify the 
text. 

One of the features of the book 
that I found particularly compelling 
is the excellent index, which has 
been arranged both generally and 
by scientific name. While recording 
bird sounds in mangroves on the 
Caribbean island of Aruba, I found 
myself wanting to learn more about 
mangrove habitats. I checked A Neo- 
tropical Companion’s general index 
to see what I could find and discov- 
ered a thorough discourse on the 
different types of mangroves, how 
they are able to survive under sa- 
line conditions, and I read about the 
many creatures that inhabit man- 
groves. When a friend mentioned a 
genus of birds (Thamnomanes) he 
had studied in Amazonian Peru, I 
looked up the name in the scientific 
name index and was soon reading 
about the central role of flycatching 
antshrikes in mixed species flocks 
of tropical forest birds. 

That A Neotropical Companion is 
so full of such an impressive array 
of information is also its one pos- 
sible drawback: it is not a book eas- 
ily read from cover to cover. I ad- 
vise reading it in segments, and not 
necessarily in order. Fortunately, the 
author seems to have designed the 
book with this in mind. Chapters 
are divided into relatively short (1- 
4 page) sections, each with a sepa- 
rate heading. For example, in Chap- 
ter 3, “How a Rainforest Functions,” 


we can read about “Rain Forest 
Soils and Mineral Cycling,” “Living 
Off the Land in the Tropics” and 
“Life in Blue Creek, a Kekchi Vil- 
lage.” 

Whether you're planning a trip 
to the neotropics, seeking general 
information on the parrots that cap- 
tured your interest during a recent 
visit, or never intend to venture to 
the neotropics but simply want to 
read about rain forest ecology and 
natural history, A Neotropical Com- 
panion is a book you won’t want to 
be without. 


— Jeff Wells 


Aconcagua: The Stone 
Sentinel. 


Thomas E. Taplin 


Santa Monica, CA: Eli Publishers, 
1992. 235pp. Color photos. $17.95. 


The first thing I found of note 
in this account of an Aconcagua 
climbing expedition was the cast of 
characters described in the intro- 
duction. I thought, “Oh, brother, 
what a motley group of inexperi- 
enced backpackers,” and decided 
that this book couldn’t be any good. 
As I read further, I realized that not 
only were they unskilled climbers, 
but they had come together through 
a commercially-run adventure 
travel company to ascend the “nor- 
mal” route on the highest peak in 
South America. My misgivings 
doubled. Give me Reinhold 
Messner, Chris Bonnington, or Ed- 
ward Whymper. A story about a 
“commercial” climb up the “easy” 
route of the Stone Sentinel could 
only be pedestrian at best, I thought. 

Much to my surprise, Taplin’s 
offering has merit. He tells the story 
in a series of journal entries and 
recollections by the individual party 
members. While this creates a 
sometimes disjointed picture, there 
is an absorbing, almost eaves- 
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dropping quality to reading 
personal responses to the same 
situation. A series of near-fatal 
disasters is grist for the mill. 

Before Taplin gets out of base 
camp and onto the mountain 
proper, he slips while exploring the 
nearby glacier and tumbles “like a 
human pinball” into a narrow, cre- 
vasse-like ravine. Back at base 
camp, the professional Argentine 
guides prepare for a rescue, but it 
seems they neglected to bring a 
rope. (In the same vein, clients were 
advised to leave ice axes and seat 
harnesses behind as unnecessary 
weight.) The guides finally manage 
the rescue with a make-shift rope of 
knotted tent lines. Taplin is evacu- 
ated with a broken arm. One down, 
more to go. 

This book describes an exercise 
in organized adventure travel gone 
bad. From the beginning, when 
Enrique, the head guide, announces 
during a meager dinner, “I'd like to 
apologize because we only have 
enough food for 12 people,” to the 
group of 18 clients, you know it’s 
not going to stop there. Incredibly, 
this is no third-rate Argentine 
climbing company but a standard 
trip organized by an American 
travel outfit charging big bucks. 
Taplin graciously refrains from 
naming names. Perhaps this is due 
to the pending lawsuits by several 
clients who were on the trip. 

I admit that this book brought 
about a few realizations for me. 
There is a place in adventure litera- 
ture for “ordinary” people doing 
“ordinary” climbs (though a few 
disasters along the way make it 
definitely more interesting.) If com- 
puter programmer Fred Smith 
struggles to the top of a 23,000 foot 
peak, perhaps that makes the en- 
deavor a little more real, a little more 
conceivable to other computer pro- 
grammers (and other laborers, no 
doubt) who sit at their desk with- 
out a notion of what is possible. 
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Messner and Bonnington can make 
us dream about the impossible, fan- 
tasize about superhuman feats that 
result in glory, but for ordinary 
people, there is no parallel between 
that and the real world. Taplin’s 
story is for the ordinary, but it is far 
from prosaic in and of itself. 

As for the practical aspects for 
would-be climbers of Aconcagua, 
Taplin offers a description of his 
own solo climb (he went back after 
gaining some mountaineering expe- 
rience and his arm had healed) in 
an epilogue. Useful appendices in- 
clude a list of altitudes and water 
availability along Aconcagua’s Ruta 
Normal, helpful suggestions for the 
solo mountaineer, and a compre- 
hensive list of notable attempts, as- 
cents and descents dating back to 
1883. Those computer program- 
mers who are sitting at their desks 
and not spending lots of moola on 
climbs up Aconcagua should have 
enough disposable income to afford 
this book, though steep be the soft- 
cover price. 


—Betsy Wagenhauser 
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Gringos in the Mist 


by Greg Gordon 

This fantastic little book 
didn’t reach us in time for inclu- 
sion in our catalog, but we sure 
wish it had. Using Ecuador as a 
microcosm, Gordon looks at the 
impact of ecotourism and North 
American lifestyles upon devel- 
oping countries. He’s candid, 
humorous, and makes you feel 
like you're right there with him. 
The book is packed with lively 
anecdotes and the author’s de- 
lightful observations of Ecua- 
dorian wildlife (human and non- 
human alike). That Gringos in the 
Mist is self-published, with pro- 
ceeds going to the Rainforest In- 
formation Centre, makes it a 
noble endeavor—one that any- 
body with a sense of humor and 
an interest in South America will 
enjoy supporting. To order this 
book, write to: 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 or call 
toll-free 1-800-274-0568. 185pp. 
$12.95. Item #376. 


Explorer Tours 


CY }—— sacHa Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


# We invite you to join in us a once-in-a-lifetime experience. 
¥ Share with us the most biologically diverse ecosystem on 


Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 
awaits your return. 


MAKE IT HAPPEN 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 17211608 * Quito * Ecuador 
TEL: 509115, 508871 * FAX: 011-593—2-508872/222531 


South American Explorer 


ii WANTED !! 
Students With Obsessions Or 
Compulsions To Learn Spanish 


Academia Latinoamericana 
#1 Spanish Institute in Ecuador 


Suzanne Bell 
Admissions Representative, USA 
640 E 3990S #E 
Salt Lake City, UT 84107 
TEL: (801) 268-4608 
FAX: (801) 262-2340 
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FREE DANCING LESSONS 


(Salsa, Cumbia, Merengue) 
When studying at: 
ESCUELA DE ESPANOL 
“SIMON BOLIVAR” 


US $ 3.50 an hour (ask for the 
price of group classes) 
University-educated teachers 
Galapagos cruise 1/2 price! 
FAX, phone service at less than 
1/2 price ($/5000 PR mini- 
mum/page) 

Highly recommended by the 
South Am. Explorers Club 


Our families are situated very close to 
the school, in a quiet and safe 
residential area. We are legal—only 
six schools are! 


Address: 

Andalucia 565 y Salazar 

La Floresta, Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: 593-2-502-640 


ALI SHUNGU 
HOTEL RESTAURANT 
A Secure & Comfortable Refuge with 
Beautiful Mountain Views & Friendly 
Service, just 4 Blocks from 
the Indian Market. 


Gourmet Vegetarian Dishes / Excellent Meats 
24-hour HOT WATER/Ortthopedic Mattresses 
Breakfast & Classical Music 
Fireplace / Garden / Patio 
Live Folklore Music / Book Exchange 
Tour information 


Call QUITO con QUIROGA 06-920750 
OTAVALO, ECUADOR 
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Independent 
Travellers World (ITW) 
is looking for people who have 


just returned from travelling. 


ITW is the UK’s travel show for the independent and adventurous 
traveller. It was set up three years ago by two incurable globetrotters, 
Helen Caldwell and Mark Renwick, because they felt the planning of a big 
trip should be as much fun as the actual experience along with telling the 
stories afterwards. ITW has since developed into a major travel event. In 
1996, more than 150 travel companies will take part together with a 
programme of over 100 travel talks. More than 20,000 visitors are ex- 
pected to catch the show as it makes its way around the UK. 

ITW has always been a place for travellers to meet, and in 1996 Helen 
and Mark are looking for recently returned travellers to act as Travel 
Guides at the show. Through the Travel Guides, they hope to recreate 
those intense and exciting moments when travellers start swapping infor- 
mation on the road. With the help of maps and photos Travel Guides will 
talk to visitors about their travels and, where they can, suggest ways and 
ideas to help visitors make the most of their next trip. 

The South American Explorers Club’s own Richard Elgar from the 
Lima clubhouse is hoping to get to at least one of the shows. He will be 
helping out as a Travel Guide and will also be telling visitors about how 
the club can help those thinking about travelling in South America. He’s 
looking for support from UK members. You'll need nothing but enthusi- 
asm and a little travel experience to be a Travel Guide and we all know 
about the wonderful service the Club provides. This is your chance to be 
part of an exciting travel show, to meet like-minded people with a com- 
mon interest in travel as well as getting to know other club members. 
Travel Guides receive complimentary entry to the show and priority tick- 
ets for the biggest and best programme of travel talks in the UK. 

Dates and Places 
London 
Business Design Centre 


Bristol 
The Watershed 
Media Centre Rooms 
19, 20, 21 Janua 2, 3 March 1996 
Interested? Please call Helen Caldwell or Mark Renwick in the UK at 
0117-930-4440. 


Edinburgh 
The Assembly 
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VENEZUELA & 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


GALEPAGOS 


NETWORK 


See nature as you've never seen 
it before. Cruise the Galapagos 
Islands on one of our elegant 
yachts: Eric, Flamingo, Letty 

and Sea Cloud. 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 
of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean 
to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 

Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


Lost WoRLD ADVENTURES’ MGV 
1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 


1-800-999-0558 


Travel The World 
Teaching English! 


pons | Korea | 


1-800-633-7972 
7200 Corporate Center Drive 
Suite 404, Miami, Flonda 33126 
Phone (305) 592-2294 
Fax (305) 592-6394 


LIVE ON EASTER ISLAND 


(vicariously) 
by subscribing to 


RAPA NUI JOURNAL 


the premier source for Easter Island events and sclentific studies 


= 
Cultural \ Survival 
LE 


QU. tA. R EB: — Ri by. 


World Report on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples 
and Ethnic Minorities 


& Thailand | 
| Guatemala 


Founded in 1982, the Quarterly is the 
award-winning, scholarly journal of 
Cultural Survival, the international human 
rights group for indigenous peoples and 
ethnic minorities. Each issue of CSQ 
includes a central theme with supporting 
articles, news, resources, reviews, photo 


er 
Nt Portugal 
vas | 
: Greece 
essays, and general interest pieces. 
Theme articles explore issues such as 
environmental destruction, land rights, 
cultural preservation programs, women's 
concerns, and sustainable development. 


4-Week Certificate Courses in 
Teaching English as a Foreign Language 
Start Monthly in San Francisco 


* Jobs Available Throughout the World 

* Lifetime Job Placement Assistance Included 
* Friendly, Experienced Trainers 

* You Don't Need A Second Language 

* No Teaching Experience Required 

* Accommodation Packages Available 


New World Teachers 
800-644-5424 


Call for a free information pack 


Highlights of Los Andes 
tela Picch of with TURISBUS 


P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 Mailing address for membership: 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 
Membership Dept. 

46 Brattle Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

Tel. 617-441-5400 Fax. 617-441-5417 


Membership rates: 


Individual $25 year 4issues 
Institution $60 t1year 4 issues 


Rapa Nui Journal, the intemational quarterly 
of the Easter Island Foundation, is published 
for those Interested In Easter Island and 
Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 

US. $25, Forelgn airmail $35. 


‘ ner, Treckking in the Royal Range 
a wise Sem 1S — 
decision nag eet oe ee ees, _|| AG DOLAR wowry excuancr 
RESIDENCIAL g as ns. aaeeis TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


COMISION 2% 


JR. CAMANA 779 2nd FLOOR LIMA - PERU 
T 4288127 TELEFAX: 427 3906 


ROSARIO * * * 


Ph. 369542 - 325348 - 326531 - FAX 591-2-375532 
Illampu 704 - P.O. Box 442 - La Paz - Bolivia 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are 
free to Members; each additional word 
is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/non- 
Members, 25 cents/word. Send 
payment with copy. Ads for Number 
43 must be received by January 1, 1996. 


RESEARCH 


TROPICAL DISEASE VICTIMS: Author 
wants your personal account of symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and outcome. Write 
Martin Himmelfarb, 117 Beaumont Ave., 
Newton, MA 02160. Phone (617) 969-3823. 
(43) 


LOOKING FOR LOCALITIES ANYWHERE 
IN S.A. to collect large quantities of fossils, 
suchas fish, trilobites, petrified wood, leaves, 
vertebrates, ammonites, etc. Also interested 
in decorative minerals. Contact: Jacques in 
Canada, FAX (403) 243-3959 and leave phone 


AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMA- 
TION, “Cuentos,” books or personal stories 
pertaining to the supposed whereabouts of El 
Dorado, gold fields or lost Inca mines. Profit 
sharing in the venture if accepted, acknowl- 
edgment & credit for all information pub- 
lished. Ric Polansky, Apartado 734, Playa 


Mojacar, Almeria 04638, Spain. 

HAWK, EAGLE, AND FALCON MIGRA- 
TION research. Need information on sites for 
watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, 


Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 756-6961. 
MACHU PICCHU RESEARCH—I'm compil- 
ing data on spontaneous spiritual awaken- 
ings at sacred sites. Share your story—write 
Kathy Doore, P.O. Box 14033, North Palm 
Beach, FL 33408. _(k) 


ANCIENT MAYAN BALL—Looking for a 
replica of the ball used in the ancient ritual 
ballgame and any information on the game. 
Other South American ballgames. Not soccer. 
Contact: Dr. Ken Swalgin, Box 222, Penn State 
University, York, PA 17403. Tel: (717) 771- 
4037; Fax: 771-4062. (k) 


AUTHOR OF GREEN IGUANA—THE UL- 
TIMATE OWNER’S MANUAL” will be in 
Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia around October, 
1996. I would like to contact anyone doing 
reseach with Iguana iguana or the Galapagos 
land/marine iguanas. Contact: James W. 
Hatfield III, P.O. Box 102, Lake Oswego, OR 
97034-0014. Tel.: (503) 635-8222. Fax: (503) 
635-8405. (44) 
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COMPANIONS WANTED 


WOWI WOWAs—Worldwide Women War- 
riors seek magnificent counterparts. Sisters of 
spirit intent on self-evolution seek men who 
are capable of taking care of their own lives, 
traveling for extended periods of time and 
cultivating a compassionate and understand- 
ing nature. Contact: Kathy Doore, P.O. Box 
3183, Palm Beach, FL 33480. 


GUIDES 


ECUADOR-Xavier Herrera. Mountain guid- 
ing services with a personal touch, Tel: 593- 
2552-505. (44) 


EXPERIENCED QUALIFIED GUIDE offers 
special interest tours: archaeology, culture, 
mysticism, anthropology, eco-tourism and 
UFO phenomenon. Also tours of Lima, Span- 
ish tuition and information via Internet. $6/ 
hour. Contact: Tino Guzman via modem or 
telefax (5114) 295779 or c/o SAEC, Casilla 
3714, Lima 100, Peru. Tel: (5114) 4250142. (43) 


BOLIVIA: DayGui Tours, Calle Sagarnaga 
177, Casilla 3041, La Paz, Tel: 591-2-390333. 
Guillermo Acurana gave excellent service at 
lowest prices for our mountaineering trip. Jim 


Dennis, Albuquerque, NM. 

UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. 
and beyond. Peru, Bolivia, Argentina & Ven- 
ezuela upcoming. Phoenix Antiquities Re- 
search, Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. 
(413) 634-5400. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking 
and expeditions. Contact: Janko Gorse, 
Monsenor Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) 
Remedios de Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Tel /FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 


PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. 
Experienced cyclists, knowledgeable on 
Ecuador’s back roads. Can offer custom tours 
from 2-12 days. An adventure waiting to hap- 
pen. Write for more info: Pedal Andes, PO Box 
17-21-431, Quito, Ecuador. E-mail: 


[atten 
VASCO HNOS TRAVELAGENCY offers spe- 
cialized tours to the Ecuador jungle, trekking 
in Llanganates Mountains, national parks, 
rivers, lagoons, horse tours and trips into the 
protected rain forest “Venecia,” with the 
Vasco Bros. and Juan Medina, guides; Recom- 
mended by SA Handbook. Flex itinerary. For 
more info—PO Box 19-01 Bafios, Ecuador. Tel: 
740-017. 


YAWA JEE Indigenous Foundation. Biologi- 
cal/cultural conservation. Ethnobotanical 
research with Shaman. TSANTSA jungle 
school/trekking. Project brainstorming. 
Banos, Ecuador. Tel: 593-03-740957; Fax: 
593-03-740044. (44) 


CUBA: Sylvia Gonzalez Guerra, guide, trans- 
lator, musical author. Call direct: 011 53 7 91 
0119, or call Ralph Martell at (315) 893-7779. 
(44) 


ECUADOR—trekking, mountaineering, 
camping, fishing, hunting, bungy, jungle, and 
Galapagos. Tours and/or guides. Equipment 
for hire. Economical, reliable, and certified. 
Contact or visit THE EXPLORER, José Nunez 
and Carlos Cordero, Tel.: 011 593 2 550911. 
Fax: 011 593 2 623580. Reina Victoria 928 y 
Pinto (in new Quito). P.O. Box 17-07-9692, 
Quito, Ecuador. (42) 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


COURIER TRAVEL GUIDE—Inexpensive, 
easy and safe international travel on major 
airlines. The “ins” and “outs” of traveling as 
a courier. Everything you need to know in- 
cluding company names, phone numbers and 
contact persons. Send $9.95 to: LUIRE IN- 
TERNATIONAL, 541 Willamette St. Suite 110, 


Ae 
SAY Si! THE COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO 
INTENSIVE SPANISH LANGUAGE + PRO- 
GRAMS AROUND THE WORLD— includes 
a description of over 40 programs in addition 
to tuition, housing, and transportation infor- 
mation. Handy ghart lets readers quickly 
compare costs and features of each program. 
Published by the Legal Assistance Resource 
Center of Connecticut, Inc. $14 for non-CT 
residents, $15 for CT residents (shipping, han- 
dling & tax included). LARCC, 80 Jefferson 
St., Hartford, CT 06106, (203) 2785688. (43) 


LATIN AMERICA: BOOKS FOR COLLEC- 
TORS—also SPAIN, GIBRALTAR, AN- 
DORRA, THE PYRENEES. Free catalogue— 
History, Architecture, Arts, Travel, Bullfight, 
etc. Books on Spain, P.O. Box 207, 
Twickenham TW2 5BQ. Tel/Fax +44 0181- 
898-7789 (42) 


FREE NATURAL HISTORY OF PERU—16- 
page color reference guide. Call Explorations, 
Inc. 1-800-446-9660. Amazon & Andes travel 
information also available. (42) 


COLORADO INDIANS OF ECUADOR: 
CULTURE IN TRANSITION—75-minute 
Video Documentary. Hemisphere Unlimited, 
P.O. Box 1664, Bowling Green, KY 42102- 


1664. E-mail: MarkLowry@WKU-EDU. (42) 
FREE! WILD ADVENTURES READERS 
WRITERS EATERS HIKERS and meet people 
of like mind. If you want to join Peace Corps, 
hike/bike/sail around the world, study ani- 
mals in the wild—or if you’ve done so al- 
ready. ORPress, 4431 Lehigh Rd., #221, Col- 
lege Park, MD 20740. Em@access.digex.net 
(45) 


GONE WHALING—pen & ink drawings by 
the author, Douglas Hand. Doug, you see, 
wants a plug, even though the book has noth- 
ing to do with South America (okay, Argen- 
tina is mentioned). So here's the plug: this 
223-page book is a selection of the Nature 
Book Society and is published by Simon and 
Schuster (1994). Call them if you want to buy 
this book. (42) 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORATION, Ar- 
chaeology, Art & Esoterica. Free listing. Phoe- 
nix Antiquities Research, PO box 133, 
Cummington, MA 01026, Tel: (413) 634-5400. 


THE CHRONICLE OF AKAKOR by Karl 
Brugger. Soft-cover, 232 pages, $22.95 post- 
paid from Phoenix Antiquities Research. PO 
Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. Tel: (413) 
634-5400. (UL) 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA— 
Art, archaeology, early travels, Indians, out- 
of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 
46260. 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOK 
SOURCE. Used, rare, out-of-print. By ap- 
pointment & mail order; write or call for list- 
ing. John B. Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 
80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 


ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: 
Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each. Earth 
Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, 


Si, 
THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Maga- 
zine for discriminating readers. Reviews, in- 
terviews, essays, poetry and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South 
America & Caribbean. Write for free list 
NOW! World Wide Books, 736A Granville 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write 
for free catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, 
adventures, and more. Adventures Unlim- 
ited, Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/year person, $30 in- 


stitutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 
500 ANOS. Listen to documentaries/radio 
novelas about the conquest. Programs from 
South America. Free catalogue.Talking 
Planet, PO Box 1044, Austin TX 78767. 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB DICTIO- 
NARY. Full conjugations with English trans- 
lations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramo6n 
Starr, 5951 Birchwood Dr, Tampa, FL 33625- 
5684 UL 


BOOKS CON SALSA, ETC.: Latine Ameri- 
cana, many subjects. Collectible fiction and 
nonfiction including art, travel, pre-Colom- 
bian cultures, history, etc. Free catalog. 7 
Country Dr., Charleston, RI 02813. Tel.: 
(401)364-0007. (45) 
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TRIPS 


PATAGONIA has thousands of miles of 
mountain wilderness, nearly all inaccessible 
except by sea. “SARA”, a well-equipped, 
professionally crewed and maintained 46' 
American sailing yacht will be available for 
personalized charter in Chile starting Janu- 
ary, 1996. FAX for information. ATTN: Lions 
on the Beach, 34 71 40 02 16 SPAIN. (45) 


FREE INFORMATION on driving South 
America. Up-to-the-minute information on 
roads, insurance, ferries, etc. Call Jim at (203) 
266-7387. (44) 


THE ANDES AND PATAGONIA - Our spe- 
cialty—18 years experience. ACONCAGUA 
EXPEDITIONS, technical and non-technical 
routes and our NEW Summit Climb and 
Traverse. MT. VINSON, ANTARCTICA, De- 
cember 1995. BOLIVIA, ECUADOR, AND 
TOWERS OF PAINE Climbing Expeditions. 
THE FRENCH and SWISS ALPS, The Eiger, 
Matterhorn & Mont Blanc. CUSTOM TRIPS, 
ANDES and PATAGONIA. Rodrigo Mujica, 
AMGA—Certified Alpine Guide. 
AVENTURAS PATAGONICAS, P.O. Box 
2071, Valdez, AK 99686. Tel: (907) 835-4976, 
Fax: (907) 835-5264. (44) 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 5 or 7 days cruises. 
Economic rates ELINATOUR. Phone (593-2) 
525352/542814. Quito, Ecuador. Individuals 
and small groups. Charters (4-8-10). FAX 


(593-2) 437189. 

MOUNTAINEERING, TREKKING, MOUN- 
TAIN BIKING. Expeditions to all areas of the 
Andes. Details from John Biggar, 53 Castle St, 
Kirkcudbright, DG6 4JD, Scotland. +44 1557 
331747. 


SOUTHERN CHILE & ARGENTINA: De- 
cember 1995-January 1996. Southeastern 
Peru, Bolivia & northern Chile: November - 
December 1995. Carry your own pack on 
walks of up to 9 days. Spanish-speaking 
guide/organizer. Willis’s Walkabouts, 12 
Carrington St, Millner NT 0810, Australia. Fax 
011-61-89-852355. (42) 


PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST EXPE- 
DITION: Unique one-week Amazon adven- 
ture on thatched-roof expedition boat. Pira- 
nha fishing, hiking, canoeing, camping, and 
more. Write for flyer: Orlando Hoyos, 8 Eden 
St, Chelsea, MA 02150. Tel: (617) 889-0740. 


SAIL BELIZE/GUATEMALA aboard 
“Juanita.” Remote Islands/Jungle Rivers, $75 
a day per person. Captain/crew—Timeless 
Tours, 2304 Mass Ave, Cambridge, MA 02140. 
Tel: 1-800-370-0142. 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with 
Viajes Cambio C.A., Honduras’s adventure 
travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian 
naturalist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), 
Apartado 3040,Tegucigalpa, Honduras; FAX 
011-504—44—-4045, 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers 
specialized excursions into the Ecuadorian 
rainforest with an experienced, knowledge- 
able guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 
247, Tena, Ecuador. 


BOLIVIA—10-DAY RIVER TRIPS through 
beautiful northern Bolivian rainforest in tour- 
ing kayaks. No experience necessary. Write: 
Rainforest Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Ne- 
vada City, CA 95959, Tel: (916) 265-0958. 
(UL) 


AMAZON ADVENTURE. Swim with dol- 
phins and piranha, discover incredible plants 
and animals, visitshamans, hike, camp—and 
more! For 13 years we have been leading 
small, highly individualized trips to our re- 
mote lodge in “The Green Paradise of the 
Amazon.” This is true eco-tourism (see Cul- 
tural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). Our 
large native staff offers each traveler a chance 
to customize his or her trip, from motorboat 
sightseeing to jungle survival. We think we're 
the best because it’s all we do! Two weeks, 
$1425 total, plus airfare. Tim Woodruff, 
Amazonia Expds., Inc. 2 Madera, San Fran- 


cisco, CA 94107 (415) 262-1327, 
SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES - your 
travel specialist in Cusco and the Peruvian 
mountains. Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, 
Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051-84-237649 -223746. 
FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Cusco: 
Plaza de Armas—Portal de Panes 123-Ofic. 
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ARGENTINA’S THOUSAND WONDERS: 
Treks thru pristine Salta and Jujuy amidst 
exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. 
No cholera or terrorists, just peace! Write: 
PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, (4400) Salta RA, or 


call: Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030. 

VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. 
Rainforest, llanos, and Orinoco River; day 
tours and longer excursions. We are the old- 
est tour company in the region. Write for more 
information: Pepe Jaimes, TOBOGAN 
TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, 
Territorio Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: 


{088} 21700.cr fax: (088) 21600. 
ADVENTUROUS BACK COUNTRY TOURS 
of peaceful, spectacular Costa Rica. Inn to inn 
via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support ve- 
hicle. Our grand tour includes three mornings 
of intensive conversational Spanish classes. 
(optional) Monthly departures November- 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear 
Creek Road; Kerrville, TX 78028 (512) 367- 
4390 (800) 842-8202. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, 
Nasca-Inca occupations. Inquire about our 
special textile trip and short course. Califor- 
nia Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 
Feather River Way, Sacramento CA 95826. 
(916) 362-2752. 


South American Explorer 


THE CERRO GOLONDRINAS 
CLOUDFOREST RESERVE, ECUADOR In- 
vites you ona 5-day walking trek through the 
Andean Highlands, West of El Angel (4,200m) 
down to the village of La Carolina (1,000m) 
on the Ibarra-San Lorenzo railway line. The 
journey takes you through 3 different ecosys- 
tems: from the desolate paramo with its 
“freilejones,” through the cloudforest, to the 
subtropical. Horses carry your luggage, local 
farmers welcome you into their houses and 
prepare the meals. Group: 6-8 people. Leaves 
every Friday. Offers you the possibility to con- 
tribute to the development of the Cerro 
Golondrinas Cloudforest Reserve. So far, with 
the income from the 5-day trek, 1,400 ha of 
forest have been purchased throughout the 
area. The target is to preserve 25,000 ha 
around the mountain in the next 5 years. This 
represents a lot of work: scientific research on 
Golondrinas’ unique habitat, setting up tree 
nurseries and a permaculture model farm, 
developing educational programs, building 
jungle lodges, improving trails, etc. Both long 
and short term VOLUNTEERS with a good 
knowledge of Spanish are welcome. Write for 
application form. Looks for people with 
money and an ecologically inspired business 
mind to invest in this Conservation Project. 
Investment can be in the form of a share hold- 
ing in the ecotourist organization or in set- 
ting up your own ecobusiness in the area (or- 
chid farm, tree nursery, tourist lodge, etc.) in 
conjunction with the structuring of the 
Golondrinas Cloudforest Reserve. For infor- 
mation contact: Cerro golondrinas 
Cloudforest Conservation Project, Coord. Piet 
Sabbe, c/o Calle Isabel La Cat6lica 1559, 
Quito, Ecuador. (UL) 


BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and 
remote tropical islands. Dive and snorkel on 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1- 
800-626-3483. 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the 
Andes? MOUNTAIN MADNESS guides 
have Andean experience since 1979. MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, 
WA 98136 (206) 937-1772, FAX (206) 937— 
1772. 


CULTURALADVENTURE & ADVENTURE 
PROGRAMS IN S.A.—Vagabond Travel, 
Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, 
our Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! 
Mon./Wed./Fri. 10 A.M. P.M. MST. (303) 
443-0660. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK— 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other un- 
usual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern 


Cross Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 

BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through 
a virgin rain forest, plus two days ona barrier 
reef island. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and 
more. Monkey River Expeditions. (206) 660- 
7777. (46) 
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PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 
24 years experience and expertise in South 
and Central America incl. Mexico. My ser- 
vices are offered for anyone who needs a real 
professional. | speak fluent Spanish; Portu- 
guese; Italian and English. Please call any 
time to: (213) 462-2977 or FAX (213) 469- 
5854. 


BIRDWATCHING TRIPS. Venezuela, 
Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. Eight to fifteen 
days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experi- 
enced birding guide, comfortable conditions 
(no camping), small groups. $1,195 and up. 
Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, 
Livingston, NJ 07039. Phone 800-662-4852. 
Send for brochure or call. 


PERU: MAGICAL JOURNEY—Celebrate our 
eleventh year of unique Sacred Journeys, with 
Carol Cumes and Rémulo Lizarraga, authors 
of Pachamama’s Children, Mother Earth and 
Her Children of the Andes, in Peru. Llewellyn 
Publishers. Machu Picchu, Amazon rainfor- 
est, Ancient Ceremonies, Healing Medita- 
tions and much more. Brochure: Magical Jour- 
ney, Box 3239, Santa Barbara, CA 93130; Tel: 
(805) 596-1393; Fax: (805) 682-8440. (48) 


THE AMAZON OF BRAZIL, PERU, ECUA- 
DOR AND BOLIVIA. Unforgettable expedi- 
tions into the Amazon jungle with experi- 
enced naturalist guides for all schedules and 
budgets. Camping, jungle lodges and river 
cruises, trips lasting from 2 to 100 days. M. 
Blanford Natural History Travel, PO Box 3436 
Carbondale, IL 62902-3436. (618) 549-5996. E- 
mail: mblan@aol.com 


HOTELS, LODGING 


POSADA ZUNAC. Want to get away from it 
all? We're in the highland jungle, nestled be- 
tween rivers, butterflies and orchids. El Topo 
is an exotic place between Banos and Puyo. 
Cooking facilities. Information—Banios, call 
Gonzalo or Monoica, (03) 740-501. (44) 


BEAUTIFUL NEW HOTEL IN COROICO, 
BOLIVIA overlooking the lush Yungas. Deli- 
cious vegetarian food. Great place to end up 
after the Choro trek. Hotel Esmeralda. (43) 


BED AND BREAKFAST in Bafios, Ecuador. 
We offer you a comfortable and clean bed 
with feather mattress and hot water. Double 
room just US$12. Includes cont. breakfast. Tel: 
03-740-309. 


STOP BY THE PLAZA CAFE on the Plaza de 
los Ponchos for coffee, salads, sandwiches or 
full a la carte menu, in a cosy comfortable at- 
mosphere. Free chocolate chip cookies for 
members. Plaza Cafe, Otavalo, Ecuador. 


FAMILY STAY IN QUITO. Dr. Cecilia Rivera, 
pediatrician, specializing in natural medi- 
cines and foods. Two blocks from Club! 
Salazar 327 y Mallorca. Tel: 548-006 or 569- 
961. 


THE FINEST FACILITY IN THE IQUITOS 
PERU AREA. The Acosta Hotels and rain for- 
est Lodge on Zungaro Cocha. Suitable for 
whole-family adventure with a library and 
lecture hall. Extended jungle exploration trips 
are available. Ricardo Palma, 252, Iquitos, 
Peru. Tel: 094 231983, FAX 094~232499 


THE BLACK SHEEP INN, Chugchilan, 
CARETAKER WANTED to take responsibil- 
ity for small hotel high in Andes. Spanish + 
flexible schedule a must, 2 months or more. 
Send resume to The Black Sheep Inn, 
Apartado 05-01-240, Latacunga, Cotopaxi, 
Ecuador. (44) 


GUACHALA, A MAGNIFICENT 16TH- 
CENTURY HACIENDA, set in 136 hectares 
of farm land and forest. Rooms with private 
bathrooms, restaurant, solar-heated pool, 
horseback riding, tours to Cayambe refuge. 
Mountain bike tours can also be arranged. 
Reservations: Reina Victoria 1138 & Foch, 
Quito. Telefax (593-2) 563-748. Toll free: 1- 
800-451-6034. 


SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American liv- 
ing in Chile. Lovely house, spectacular view 
in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot 
water, pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $25 sgl, 
$30 dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. Phone 00562- 
215-1979. Los Refugios 17760, 17—B, Santiago 
10. 


CAFE CULTURA, BANOS: Beautiful colonial 
house with garden/balcony, hammock/En- 
glish Books and magazines/ friendly atmo- 
sphere. Café serves very special breakfasts. 


Call Owen or Stephanie: (03) 740-419. 
THE MAGIC BEAN—Restaurant, coffee 
house and hotel. Great location, comfortable, 
clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
American-owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera. Tel: 566 181. Shared rooms and 


ino Te ee 
CAFE CULTURA, Quito. Right in the centre 
of the new town at Reina Victoria y Robles -a 
beautiful old colonial house with 16 rooms 
(all have private bathrooms), fireplaces, li- 
brary, garden. Run by an English couple. Café 
Cultura’s famous breakfasts & English cream 


teas. $42 (dble). Tel: (02) 224-271. (41) 


BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and 
remote tropical islands. Dive and snorkel on 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1- 
800-626-3483. 


HOSTAL FARGET—Santa Prisca y Pasaje 
Farget 109, (La Alameda Sector) Tel: 593 2 
570066, FAX: 593 2 570557. Quito, Ecuador. 
In the heart of the city, a few blocks away from 
major museums, convents, and churches, as 
well as the best folklore shops. Single room 
US$12, double for couples $15, and multiple 
rooms. Hot water, kitchen facilities. Clean and 
safe. 
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SAMAIPATA/BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, 
restaurant, swimming pool, tennis, paddle, 
etc. Resort located in the foothills of the 
Andes. Surrounded by beautiful mountains. 
Near archaeological ruins & largest national 
park. Prices from $12,00/4 person cottage, 
camping $1,00/person. Achira Kamping, 
Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 591- 
352-2667, Santa Cruz —Bolivia. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, 
Machu Picchu, or the Sacred Valley, make a 
stop-over at the ALBERGUE in Ollantay- 
tambo, y Cusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, 
family, farm-house. $8 p/n, meals available. 
Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 
233350/235674, FAX 238911. (UL) 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in 
Huaraz for a pleasant stay: panoramic view, 
double/multiplerooms, double beds, con- 
tinuous hot water, private/shared bath, 
climbing/hiking information. Av. Bolognesi 
#121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. (UL) 


LA CASA AMARILLA, Bais, beautiful bed 
and breakfast, 20-minute walk on the road to 
Runtun. Great views over Bafios, $8 pp 
double, $12 pp single, inc. breakfast. Email: 


posada@saecorpec 0 
LA CASA de ELIZA—Isabel la Catélica 1559 
(La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2- 
226602. For only US$6 a night, a friendly 
place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry 
facilities, hot water and just 2-mins walk from 
the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. The owner, Eliza 
Manteca, is a devoted environmentalist and 
initiated the development of the Cerro 
Golondrinas Cloudforest Reserve. See also 
rrr 
ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast wel- 
comes you. CASA NAHUAZO in Bajos on 
the volcano. Tunqurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal atten- 
tion. Via al Salado, Tel: 740-315. 


ALANDALUZ— Ecological Tourism Centre. 
This centre works with Organic/Biodynamic 
Agriculture, Appropriate technology / Archi- 
tecture. Excellent homegrown food. A rarity 
and a treat! Puerto Rico, Manabi, Ecuador. 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR -4 blocks from Indian 
market, 24-hour hot water, orthopedic mat- 
tresses, fireplace, live folklore music, garden/ 
patio, book exchange, tours, breakfast & clas- 
sical music, vegetarian & meat dishes, secure 
parking garage, hotel/restaurant: Ali 


suet Leelee 2 
COSY APARTMENTS in a private house. 
Family atmosphere, comfortable, safe, nice 
and quiet location. Very friendly, English- 
speaking owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per 
apartment. With cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. 
Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 
18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. Fax: (51-14) 
467177. (UL) 
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WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my 
house; US$8 per night. CASAPAXI, Llico 968. 
Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947, One 


block east off METRO Departamental. (UL) 
EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 spe- 
cies birds, 1,150 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and informa- 
tion contact Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la 
Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. Fax: 051—14— 
328866. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 
T-SHIRT - MONILU STORE, Mercedes 
Cardenas. We offer a variety of designs and 
colors in T-shirts. 100% cotton. Also 
Artesania. Address: Rocaforte 275 y Alfaro, 
Banos, Ecuador. (44) 


ARTESANIAS WARA—select artesania from 
a knowledgeable Aymara woman. A good 
selection of textiles and clothing. Exporters. 
Also a gallery and information on the indig- 


enous cultures. Linares #810. La Paz. (43) 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBL Sells unique 
handmade belts, bags, weavings and dolls, all 
crafted by the Conterén family in whose 
home one can watch weaving demonstra- 
tions. Visit us at the main plaza in Iluman, 5 
km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. 
(UL) 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 


Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, 
textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 2321 NW 66th 
Ct, Gainesville, FL 32653; Tel: (904) 335-4152 
or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin 
American naif and primitive painters. Gal- 
lery exhibitions and private sales. Opportu- 
nity for you to aid unknowns and developing 
painters. Individuals only. No crafts or tour- 
ist art. Send slides/photos and questions to 
Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 Sedgwick Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex 
PERU attention Tel: 6551. 


RAINBOW SPANISH CENTER. Highly rec- 
ommended individual classes or groups. 


Member discount. Armero 749 y Sta Rosa, 
Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 548-519. FAX 440 867. 


SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA, PERU at $5 
(US) an hour. Also, if you need a Spanish- 
speaking person, leave your name and phone 


number at 42-6918 and I will call you back. 


DESIGN-IT-YOURSELF Spanish study in 
Ibarra, Ecuador. Family living, individual in- 
struction, study /tour options. Nancy Grona, 
PO Box 100, Manchaca, TX 78652; 512/282- 
1987. E-mail: Imbabura@aol.com. (45) 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School 
in Quito, 1245 Garcia Moreno and Olmedo, 
2nd Floor. One-to-one teaching, any level, 
great people, US $2 per hour. Offer accom- 
modation with Ecuadorian families. Call 011 
593 2 213 992 (9 to 6 EST) or just drop in. 
Susanne Teltscher. 


Learn Spanish and Vacacion: In Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. Intensive Spanish classes, 2 weeks 
$270. Live with Mexican family or dormitory, 
$9.00-22.00/day. Contact: Experiencia 
School, Patricia Damron, POB 1812, Anthony, 
TX 79821. Phone/FAX (915) 886-4802. (43) 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical in- 
tensive Spanish course for one or four weeks 
in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small 
groups; start when you get there. Includes 
food and lodging with Indian families. Weav- 
ing and pan-flute lessons can be arranged. 
Contact: Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, 
Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 


(064) 237-063 or 222-395. (UL) 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School 
Mitad del Mundo” in Quito. One-to-one tu- 
ition, any level, very reasonable prices, excel- 
lent instructors. Offer accommodation with 
Ecuadorian families. For detailed info. Fax: 


po 
SPANISH & MORE: Language programs in 
Mexico, Central and South America for all 
ages and all levels. Families welcome. After- 
noon/weekend excursions available. 
Homestay or hotel. AmeriSpan. Tel.: 1-800- 
879-6640. Fax: 215-985-4524. E-mail: 
info@amerispan.com, WWW:http:/ / 


www.amerispan.com. (43) 
ETC: 


TEXTILES WANTED: 19th century Bolivian 
(esp. belts); early Chiliean Mapuche (esp. 
belts). Call: (617) 876-1476. Fax: 617-576- 
7165. Andrew E. Ruvido, 119 Pleasant St., 


Cambridge, MA.02192.(@5)___ 
OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. 
Seeking to purchase early 1900s postcards 
(chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia. 
Call or drop me a note - tell me what you 
have. Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. SE, Washing- 
ton, DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202— 
544-6556. 


ANDES/AMAZON RUNNING ADVEN- 
TURE. 4-day, 100-mile stage race through the 
mountains and jungle of Ecuador. Full sup- 
port. Daily stages of 42K-48K-48K-24K. 
April 2-5, 1996. Write for info package: Scott 
Weber, 6970 Buckskin Drive, Unit 90, 
Littleton, CO 80125. Tel: (303) 972-9658; FAX: 
(303) 972-1926 (43) 


South American Explorer 


EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: 
buses, 4-wheel drives, pick-ups with or with- 
out driver, to explore the jungle, the moun- 
tains or the coast of Peru. We provide infor- 
mation, equipment and maps. Contact us: 
Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84—233498. 


SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in 
Latin America—Fly as a courier! Quito $200 
r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 r/t; Santiago 
$350 r/t; and many others available in 
TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly newsletter 
of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a cou- 
rier. Send $25 ($35 foreign) or $5 single issue 
to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. (44) 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima 
or Quito empty-handed. We are always look- 
ing for people to carry library books, maga- 
zines, equipment, etc. If you think you will 
have some extra room, contact: South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in Ecua- 
dor/Peru/ Bolivia to support research, com- 
munity development and provide scholar- 
ships to indigenous children. Contributions 
are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 
1113 Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL 


Transitions Abroad, the 
original magazine for the 
socially responsible traveler, 
details the alternatives to travel 
as a tourist. Join a research 
expedition, find a short-term 
job or internship, be a third 
worldservice volunteer, enroll 
in a foreign university, plan 


your own kind of African 
safari, stay with local families, 
meet the people 

and travel for less... 


YES, start my subscription now! 
© Payment enclosed $19.95 (1 year/6 issues plus FREE 
Guide to Opportunities Overseas). 
O Bill me. (Guide sent upon receipt of payment). 
O Send FREE Catalog of International Resource Guides 
O Send Index to Back Issues since 1977 me 


Name. 
Address. 
City. State. Zip. 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD 
Dept. TRA, P.O. Box 3000, Denville, NJ 07834 
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2 Days, 1 Night 7 


¢ Accommodation in Hotel La 


Maison Suisse 


¢ Welcome cocktail 
¢ Continental breakfast 
¢ Flight over the Nazca lines with 


Individual Classes 

Courses combined with trips 
Reasonable rates 

You can choose to live with an 
Ecuadorian family 


Aerolca 


From U.S. $65 


Pm Tudela Y Varela 150 San 
ah HT Ididro TEL: 4216653/ 
PM 4210335 Telefax: 4401030 
| NAZCA: Aeropuerto 


A Nazca—Hotel La Maison 
ote Sni4de | Suisse Tel: (5134) 522434 


Colén 1001 y Juan Leon Mera 
Edif. “Ave Maria” 8th Floor 
Tel/FAX: (593-2) 501 271 


A mountain biking adventure 


through the Andes of Ecuador. 


des 


ry Cs 
P.O. Box 24-431 
Quito, Ecuador 


e-mail: 
Explorer @ saec.org.ec 


Identity Crisis 


The Club is grateful to those of you who responded to 
our “Turn Back the Clock” offer. However, some of 
you forgot to include your printed name along with 
your renewal slip. Since our decoding specialists are 
unable to decipher your signatures, we are posting 
this request: Please check your credit card accounts to 
see if you have been charged. If you have not, please 
contact us so we can process your renewal. Of course, 
this assumes your Membership has not yet expired 
and are in fact still receiving this magazine (and can 
therefore read this notice.) Those of you who have 
already lapsed, may the powers of mental telepathy 
be with you. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 126 
Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street 
Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima), Telephone (5114) 25 01 42. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21- 
431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito), Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse 


hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers 

Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific 

and educational organization founded in 1977 for the follow- 

ing purposes: 

¢ To advance and support all forms of scientific field 
exploration and research in South and Central 
America in such areas as biology, geography, an- 
thropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports 
such as whitewater running, mountaineering, cav- 
ing, and others. 


¢ To receive contributions for the support of scientific 
research and exploration that comes within the 
Club’s range of interests. 


¢ To further information exchange among scientists, 
adventurers and travelers from all nations with the 
purpose of encouraging exploration throughout 
South and Central America. 


¢ To collect and make available reliable information 
on all organizations in South and Central America 
which offer services to scientists, adventurers, and 
travelers. 


¢ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for 
wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: 
The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the 
Club. We are interested in receiving accounts of scientific, 
adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. 
Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South Ameri- 
can explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places 
are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is par- 

tial; acomplete listing of membership services is available on 

request. 

¢ Members receive four issues of the South American 
Explorer. 


¢ The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help 
Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, 
mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan to 
travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in 
party, and desired transportation. The more specific 
the questions, the better the answers. 
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¢ The staff may be called upon for help with emergen- 
cies or when problems arise. 


¢ Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, 
handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 


¢ The Club can receive money or goods for research 
and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors re- 
ceive a tax deduction. 


¢ A wide variety of information sources and research 
facilities related to South America are available: 


Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, 
these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the 
most up-to-date source of specialized information 
on just about any topic--scaling Aconcagua, Lake 
Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teach- 
ing English, the Inca Trail, etc. For a complete list- 
ing, call or write the Ithaca office. To order reports 
without a listing, just let us know what you need. 
There is a per page charge for photocopying plus 
postage and handling. 


Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 


People: Anetwork of knowledgeable people for spe- 
cialized information, research assistants, and travel 
companions. 


¢ The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help 
sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, 
exchange books, help with hotel and plane reser- 
vations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The 
Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: The following member- 
ship rates are for mailings within the United States. Residents 
outside the U.S. (including Canada and Mexico) should add 
$7 for magazine postage. All membership dues/donations 
are U.S. tax-deductible. 


Regular Membership (US$40) or Couple Membership 
(US$60). Entitles you to four issues of the South American 
Explorer, a Membership Card, discounts, use of information 
and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$75). Regular Membership 
benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$150). Regular Membership 


South American Explorer 


Visa, Discover, and Mastercard customers call 
raeres Order Form 


If calling for information only, please call 


| 
| 
| 
| 1-607-277-0488 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Item # Item Name 


Membership 


Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, 
| or to your whole family. See page 62 for a partial 
list of benefits. 


Subtotal 


| All members outside the United States (including 7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
| Mexico and Canada) add US $7.00 for postage. Postage and Handling 
| Regular US $40 Couple US $60 he M ’ 
em 
| Contributing $75 Couple $115 * bership 
Soe si Some 2 Tra ch he Git Membership 
‘ appropriate boxes: 
| Afterlife $7,500 Couple $10,000 PProp TOTAL US $ 


OOOOoOO 
OOOOoOO 


(1 New Address 

(J) New Member or Subscriber 

C] Renewing, Membership # 

C1) Don’t exchange my name with other organizations 


| Subscription $22 Two years $35 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership 
| discounts or use of Club Services. 


! Postage and Handling 


| Domestic Orders 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): ! 
| Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to Number: : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| which shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 


| US $5 & under ......... $2,00 $75.01 to $100......... $7.50 Expires: ______ Signature: 
| $5.01 10 $10 verses $3.00 $100.01 to $150........ $9.00 
$10.01 to $25 vscccseee $4.00 $150.01 to $200...... $11.00 Or call 1-800-274-0568 or FAX 1-607-277-6122 


| $25.01 to $50 ......0s00 $5.50 $200.01 to $250......$13.00 
| $50.01 to $75 ....seseee $6.75 Over $250 .......seese00 $15.00 Ordered by: 


| When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to Postage ‘ 
| ee Handing we dg thd by the ate yee . by Address: 

irst Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, ai . Next . sme 
| Day Air (Continental U.S. only), add $12. City/State/Zip: 


Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. Telephone: 


| Foreign Orders Ship to: (only if different from “Ordered by” above) 
If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are | Name: 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, 

| and we will add the correct amount to your credit card. Address: 


| If you want, send your order, and we will advise you of the City/State/ Zip: 
| total cost plus postage charges so you can pay by check. 
Foreign checks and money orders must be in U.S. funds Items: 


| drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


: To help us serve you better... For New Members: 
| Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; Profession/Interests: 
US$10.00 minimum. 
| The Fine Art of Giving 
Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
| Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog to South American Explorers Club 
| the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, 126 Indian Creek Road 
address and the items you want shipped in the “Ship to” Ithaca, NY, USA 14850 
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Mastering Spanish I &Il 


Mastering Portuguese I 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, Aramaic 
Urdu? Forget it. They're abominably difficult 
and you don't have the time. 

Spanish and Portuguese, on the other hand, are learn- 
able, especially with these highly acclaimed language 
courses developed by the Foreign Service Institute to train 
diplomats and lesser officialdom. It was money well 
spent. The Mastering Spanish I and the Mastering Portu- 
guese I courses consist of twelve 90-minute cassette tapes. 
Mastering Spanish I comes with a 704-page book and 
Mastering Portuguese I comes with a 621-page book, both 
virtually. guaranteed (well, not actually guaranteed) to 
help you reach fluency in the shortest possible time. As a 
taxpayer, you've already paid for these excellent courses 
once. Now, for an additional , modest surcharge, you can 
buy the best courses available to the serious student de- 
sirous of building verbal fluency. Mastering Spanish II is 
a continuation of the extremely popular Mastering Span- 
ish I. Again developed by the Foreign Service Institute, it 
consists of twelve 75-minute cassettes plus a 703-page 
book for enlarging vocabulary, improving pronunciation, 
honing conversational skills, and achieving fluency. All 
cassettes feature native speakers. 

With these wonderful languages courses you can “Go 
Native,” hold down sensitive undercover jobs, and trans- 
late technical tracts. Best of all, you'll be able to warble 
sweet nothings into the receptive ears of adoring mates, 
sweet nothings like, “Nada dulce, nada dulce, nada dulce,” 
or, “Before I picked up Mastering Spanish I, all I could say 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


was, ‘San Diego, Los Angeles, Las Cruces and frito 
bandito’.” 

Learn Spanish now with Mastering Spanish I, and 
don't stop with the job half done when there's Mastering 
Spanish II. Or learn Portuguese with Mastering Portu- 
guese I. Think how they'll feel in Brazil when you say, 
“You call this a carnival?” 

Total fluency is now enticingly within your grasp. 
Reach out, and Mastering Spanish I or II, or Mastering 
Portuguese I can be yours while supplies last. Are sup- 
plies short? Well, no, but you never know. 


$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 
$100[Members $92] Mastering Spanish I CD, Item #347 
$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 
$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Portuguese I, Item #364 
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